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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 

DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states, and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 





FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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By LEANDER GOETZ 


Illustrated by Eugene Cassady 


AVE you seen the Rainbow children 
That long years ago were lost, | 
When they wandered from their mother, 
In the autumn rains and frost? 
And in vain they sought for shelter 
In the crowded city street, 
And they wandered in the country 
Where the fields and forest meet. 


The Rainbow Children | 


There the maples heard them crying 
On that chilly autumn day, 
And they spoke to them in pity, 
For they must have lost their way; 
And they took the little children 
In their arms, up in the trees, 
And they gave to each a cradle, } 
Swinging in the autumn breeze. | 


“Stay with us until the morrow,” 
All the maple branches said. 
“We will see that you are sheltered, 


We will guard each little bed; Z 
We will give you food and water [ 
And the sweetest honey dew; V 
Stay with us until your mother n 


Shall come out to look for you.” 


| 
Weeks and months and seasons vanished, 
But the mother never came | 
Looking for her pretty children, 
Calling every one by name, 
And the maple trees are happy 
In the autumn rains and frost, 
ates © MY HM Hh! | Caring for the Rainbow children 
ies i> PR , ST That long years ago were lost. 
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Heirs of Columbus, Jim Bridger, et al. 


Longing for New Worlds to Discover, These Modern Voyagers Have 
Yet a Field of Their Own, Despite Booster Literature, 
Press Agents, and Movie Men 
By F. S. BAKER 


AVE you ever journeyed afar to view one of the | as go out to see the great wonders of the world, expecting 
4 Seven Wonders of the World? And when you’ with childlike faith to find them far, far beyond their 
got there, did you stand gazing, presumably filled fondest fancy. Arrived in their presence, they find their 
with awe, but actually feeling the sad fact ooze into your fondest fancy was unfortunately built upon good sound 
| consciousness that the confounded thing looked exactly the press-agent work and the truthful eye of the lens. 
| way you supposed it did all the time? An accursed civili- The Yellowstone! Geysers, hot springs, wonderful rock 
zation equipped with cameras, motion pictures, color formations. How horribly well we know it all. Old 
printing, and books without number is surely making the Faithful—name to conjure with. And yet in its presence 
wonders of the earth common backyard familiarities. We somehow doesn’t it look suspiciously like a stream of hot 
must admit that this education has some points in its favor, water and steam spouted high into the air, as pictured on 
| but at the same time it is hard on such adventurous souls the post card? And that spring of boiling mud; it looks 
| 
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“SOMEWHERE IN UTAH” A ROAD WINDS UP A CANYON FROM A LITTLE TOWN. NO SURPRISES TO START WITH— 
JUST ROCKS, STUNTED CEDARS, PINYON PINE, AND HEAT. BUT FOLLOW THE ROAD UPWARD TO THE CREST OF 
THE MOUNTAINS, 10,000 FEET IN ELEVATION, AND THERE’S A STRANGE PROPERTY FOR YOU TO DISCOVER 
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suspiciously like mud_boil- 
ing—rather remarkably like 
the breakfast porridge, in 
fact. Ah, ha, the guidebook 
tells of a pool of glorious 
blue water only a short dis- 
tance over there; the pool 
you saw first on a card that 
Aunt Fannie sent you in 
1918. You wander over. 
Sure enough—your cursed 
education has been well 
nigh perfect. 

Imagine John Coulter 
wandering through here a 
hundred years ago. That 
was something ! 

What magnificent estates 
these pioneer adventurers 
do possess, from the trop- 





ical shores that Columbus 
encompassed to the vast 
properties of ice owned by 
the latest of Arctic explor- 
ers? Imagine the empires 
of Jim Bridger and his 
brethren among the western 





ranges—spiritual owners of 
mountains and plains, herds 
of buffalo, tribes of Indians, 
by the eternal right of dis- 
covery. In their track fol- 
lowed the historian, carving 
up their vast properties 
among all the people of the 
earth—imaginary real-estate 
agents. Their present-day 
descendants are the press 
agents, movie men, photog- 
raphers, the men who get 
up the railroad folders, the 
whole tribe of boosters. 
They speed about over the 
earth getting options on the 
most precious of these old 





estates, cutting them up into 
infinitesimal house lots that 
are strewn the world over, 
in lectures, pictures, and 
books. The heritage of 
Columbus and Jim Bridger 





“NO WATER ON THIS ROAD FOR 18 MILES” WARNS A SIGNBOARD. BUT—TURN 


is spent, gone forever, for OFF THE ROAD A MILE—AND YOU MEET THIS. SHEER BEAUTY YOU MAY “DIS- 
whatever becomes common COVER” AND CLAIM FOR YOURSELF 

knowledge can never be 

“discovered” again. But there is no use getting too to interest the agent, so that the traveler in the do- 
pessimistic about these real-estate transactions in the mains of Jim Bridger can still find many choice areas 
one-time mysterious Terra Incognita. Though the that he may claim as spiritual heir of that doughty 





great properties are broken and gone, there are many  frontiersman and explorer. He can claim them by right 
little odd parcels of land still left—perhaps too small of discovery, just as the frontiersman did. (Surely, when § 
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a man runs across something -he never knew existed be- 


fore, he is a real discoverer as far as he, himself, is con- 
cerned. ) 

So, even in that over-sold land of the Yellowstone, there 
are many nooks and corners awaiting rediscovery by hun- 
dreds of heirs of the frontiersmen. 

I wandered through the lodgepole pine forests of the 
Yellowstone once, guided by that 
fearfully efficient disintegrator of 
old domains—a United States 
Geological Survey map, on which 
everything was shown 
for all the world to be- 
hold. Suddenly, ahead 





through the trees 
I saw a fleck of 
stream, a sul- 
phurous smell 
came down the 
wind, and there, 
nestled in the 
middle of the 
thick forest, lay a 
little group of 
hot springs. And 
they were not 
marked on the 
map! Those 
springs are 
mine, asa direct 
heir of Christo- 
pher Columbus, 
Jim Bridger, et 
al., discoverers. 
Outside of the 
Yellowstone the 
“undeveloped” 
properties are 
bigger and more 
frequent. Per- 
haps the greatest 
chance for pick- 
ing up a heritage 
lies in that great area be- 
tween the Rockies and the 
coast, known as the Great 
Basin, or Intermountain region. 
What do you know about it? It 
is a desert, is it not? Salt Lake 
lies like an oasis by the Great 


Salt Lake? Is it a Purgatory to YOU ALWAYS KNEW BEARS COULD CLIMB 
TREES, BUT DID YOU KNOW THEY LEFT A 


go through on the way to celes- 
tial California? Maybe so—far 
be it from us to say anything that 


PERMANENT RECORD 


might reduce the area you may be able to claim by right 
of discovery. 

I have some magnificent properties here myself. One 
day I was out surveying. We were running through a 
country strange to us all, and going fast—a stadia survey. 

















WENT UP AN ASPEN? 


It was near sundown and we wanted to reach a little knoll 
crowned with a lone tree before dark, as we were cross- 
Across 
our line, not far distant, stretched a thin fringe of moun- 


ing a characterless, rolling sage-brush country. 


tain mahogany, and I hurried ahead to locate a way 
through this thicket, getting down on all fours to crawl 
under the low branches—and I almost crawled over a 

thousand-foot cliff! There, in- 
finitely far below, was a thread of 
The tree-crested hill, 
our objective, lay a mile away on 
the other brink of the 
gorge. That will always 
be my canyon. I know 
that surveys 


a stream. 


show it is only 
some 2,000 feet 
deep, and it is 
only a mile wide, 
but it is grander 
to me in recol- 
lection than the 
great gorge of 
the Colorado. 
I'll not tell you 
where it is, for 
if I don’t, you, 
too, may some 
day crawl 
through the ma- 
hoganies and 
own it as I do— 
by discovery. 
National For- 
ests are wonder- 
ful discovery 
lands, because 
they are just full 
of things you 
never dreamed 
existed there. 
Many places are 
too efficiently 
And the Great 
Basin is a great region, 
too. Nobody ever expects 
anything but heat and deserts 
there. 
where in Utah” a road winds off 
up a canyon from a little town. 
No surprises to start with—just 
rocks, stunted cedars, pinyon 
pines, and heat—quite the real 
Utah stuff, you know. But up 
ie crest of the mountains at 10,000 


‘ 


‘sold.” 


Surprises exist. “Some- 


EVERY TIME THEY 


1 
I 


the road goes—up t 
feet elevation. Everybody knows that you find rocky 
crags, knife-sharp ridges, and wild scenery at all moun- 
tain crests, so you climb the last ridge with a mind made 
up to look for it all. Instead, you see far-stretching, level, 
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grassy ridges, with clumps of spruce and fir scattered ninety feet tall, growing in gardens of white columbines— 
across them—ridge-tops so level that a car can be driven yours to discover if you want to. 
Do you doubt this philosophy? Do you think nature’s 


for miles along them, whether there are roads or not. 
wonders remain everlastingly wonderful no matter how 


There’s a strange property for you to discover. 





A BEAUTIFUL CAMP, LOCATED IN NEWLY DISCOVERED TERRITORY BY AN “HEIR OF COLUMBUS’—AND YET 
WITHIN TWENTY-FIVE MILES OF THE SALT-CRUSTED DESERT SHORES OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


often they are repeated and pictured? Not so. We curi- 
ous human beings dote on the far strange things; bring 
them close, make them familiar, and they grow stale. If 
you do not believe this, you ought to stay true to your 
- : rm ! he philosophy and lie on your back on the nearest hillside and 
the United States. Just off the same road is a magnificent ; : 2 

: watch the unparalleled wonder of the clouds and sunset. 


I know a place where you are warned to fill your radi- 
ator, as there is no water in the next 18 miles; yet pres- 
ently you run down a little lane through the timber and 


find yourself on the brink of one of the biggest spring's in 
d a> > 


rater fall. . Tati : 
anaes Otherwise, why not try the National Forests, say those 
I know where there are meadows blue with gentians, of the Intermountain region, and lay hold on a magnificent 


aspen trees—the eastern “popple’—a yard in diameter, estate as an heir of Columbus, Jim Bridger, et al. 





ECOGNIZING that a national policy on outdoor recreation cannot be carried 
to a successful conclusion and recreation made a permanent institution in 
American life so long as great stretches of our wilderness areas are annually 

ravaged by fire, the Executive Committee of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation has formally endorsed the project of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion to raise a budget of $50,000 annually to be expended for the promotion of popu- 
lar education in forest fire prevention. This project is one of five out of the thirty 
which the Conference has under consideration which it has thus far formally ap- 
proved. The Conference will lend its assistance to the raising of the budget of 
$50,000 a vear for a period of three years. 
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A Mystery of the Tree Tops 


Wherein the Forester is Forced to Do Some Sub-zero Detective Work 
By Nei W. Hos ey 


URING the past three winters, when the snow lay 

deep, many of the young plantations on the Har- 

vard Forest were systematically injured by some 
unknown marauder. ‘Terminal shoots, and often many 
lateral branches as well, were found cut off as though by 
aknife. The injury occurred as high as twenty feet above 
ground. No tracks of any kind could be found in the 
snow around the injured trees. By the detective’s process 
of elimination we narrowed down the probable tres- 
passers to birds, squirrels, and porcupines, and decided 
to set a careful watch to fix the guilt where it properly 
belonged. 

A plantation of Scotch pine trees about twelve feet tall 
seemed to be the favored spot of the sly invaders, so I 
selected it as the most logical place to begin my Sherlock 
Holmes oper- 
ations. Par- 
tridges were 
in the area 
nearly every 
day, but I was 
unable to see 
them feeding 
on the pines. 
I finally re- 
sorted to a 
blind built 
among the 
trees and 
spent some 
long below- 
zero hours 
watching 
from it, but 
in vain. One 
afternoon, as 
I came qui- 
etly up to the 
stone wall 
hordering the 
plantation, I 
heard the 
partridges 
making short 
flights in the 
trees not far 
away. They 
were feeding. 
I dropped 
down behind 





TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SCOTCH PINE—SCENE OF THE CRIME 


Note the “brooms’’ on the terminals, and the side branches as well. Repeated attacks kept the 
foresters guessing until the “‘second-story man” was caught red-handed. 


the wall, sure that at last I was to see them eating the buds. 
3ut they were wary and did not show themselves. Finally 
a branch shook, showing plainly that a bird must be on it, 
eating. It moved again, and up toward the top of the 
tree jumped the supposed partridge—a fat red squirrel. 
He perched at the tip of the limb, ate out the terminal 
buds, jumped down to a lower limb, stripped it of its 
buds, and then saw me. He disappeared like a flash, but 
I had the evidence I wanted. I examined the injury and 
found it to correspond exactly to that which had been 
done throughout the plantation. Curiously enough, there 
were no tracks of the squirrel around the tree or in the 
patches of snow lodged in the branches next to the trunk. 
He had come down to earth at the edge of the plantation, 
thus explaining why he had not before been suspected 
of the dam- 
age. 
Nearly 
every nature- 
lover knows 
the red squir- 
rel as a queer 
combination 
of characters. 
He is silent 
or explosive, 
happy - go- 
lucky or 
sulky, inquis- 
itive or indif- 
ferent, pleas- 
ing or exas- 
perating, 
according to 
his mood. 
Though one 
of the most 
interesting 
animals com- 
monly found 
in the woods, 
he has the 
reputation of 
being a “bad 
actor.” He 
has been 
found rob- 
bing birds’ 
nests of both 
eggs and 
young, and 


Plotograph ty A. C. Clixe 
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A. C. Cline 
AFTER THE MEAL 


European larch twigs that have been chewed off. The buds have already been 
eaten. 


now I had caught him doing serious damage to plantations of 
forest trees. 

The red squirrel seems to have a taste for imported tree 
delicacies. Red pine, white pine, pitch pine, or red spruce are 
ignored almost entirely. Only one red pine was found injured, 
out of several hundred examined. When his favorite food is 
scarce, white pine is occasionally sampled, but practically no 
3ut just let Mr. Squirrel get up among 
He cuts them off, 


damage is done to it. 
the big Scotch pine buds and he is happy. 
eats out the green tissue, and drops the sheaths to the ground, 
where they may be seen lying on the snow. But he seldom 
cuts off the twigs: they are too big to be easily cut, and the 
buds are all at the end, anyway; so what’s the use? He 
usually eats every bud in the cluster; but the following spring 
the branch, instead of dying, sends out a large number of new 





J. E. Myer. 


NORMAL AND INJURED SCOTCH PINE LEADERS 


The leader on the right shows last winter’s injury—all the buds have been eaten. 











shoots just back of the injury. These form a 
“broom,” and the branches so injured are mal- 
formed forever. When the process has been re- 
peated on many of the upper branches for three 
or four seasons, as was often found to be the 
case, the tree looks more like a bush than a 
tall, straight-stemmed tree, such as the forester 
desires to grow. 

Norway spruce is another species very much 
to the squirrel’s liking. He employs an entirely 
different technique in eating this, though. The 
terminal bud is well armored with dozens of 
sharp, stiff needles. He would have a rather hard 
time getting at one of the buds from the top, so 
he drills in at the base of the needles, takes out 
the inside of the bud, and leaves it apparently 
normal. The upper branches have many buds 
along the twig tip, like so many small Brussels 





be | 


J. E. Myer. 


5 


NORWAY SPRUCE BRANCH TIPS WITH RIFLED 
BUDS. 


sprouts. ‘To avoid unnecessary effort in cling- 
ing to the slender twig to eat the buds, a tip 
end anywhere from one-half to five inches long 
is cut off and carried back toward the trunk, 
where it can be wedged into the needles of a 
larger branch and eaten at leisure. The side 
branches of Norway spruce seldom make any 
further growth after injury, but the tip usually 
sends out one or two strong shoots, which 
curve upward and take the place of the normal 
leader. 

European larch injured by the squirrel shows 
still another set of conditions. It has many 
slender twigs along the main stem, and these 
are almost invariably all cut off clear to the top 
of the tree, leaving only short stubs. After the 
squirrel has done his work, many of these will 
he found lying around the base of the tree. 
Close examination will show that most of the 
buds have been hollowed out from the end. 
Furthermore, the main side branches are often 
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A. C. Cline. 


A VICTIM OF THE SQUIRREL’S APPETITE 
This is a young Norway spruce on which the tips of thirty branches 
have been nipped off. 


A Relic of the 


By L. B. 


HE accompanying photographs show a short section 
of an old white-pine water main which was dug up 
in Vesey Street just west of Greenwich Street, New 
York City, on July 27, 1923. This main was laid in 1799 


r 





by the Manhattan Company and was a part of New York’s 
first water system. The system at this time consisted of 
25 miles of mains to 2,000 homes south of City Hall. In 
1842, when the Croton system was completed, the Man- 
hattan Company ceased to operate as a water-supply sys- 
tem and the mains have since stood idle. 

This particular section was removed from about four 
feet below the surface of the ground, during the course of 
new construction work, and was in a remarkable state of 
preservation. The main measured 14 inches in diameter, 
with a 334-inch bore. ‘These dimensions clearly indicate 
the abundance of white-pine timber in the region at this 








pruned of their twigs, so that the whole tree appears to 
have been clipped. 

The thoroughness of injury in a small plantation within 
reach of squirrels is remarkable. Evidently a pair or 
family of them will live entirely from such an area during 
periods of deep snow, year after year. 

That the injury is general, at least in the region studied, 
is evidenced by the fact that, of nineteen plantations ob- 
served, only one, an area of thirteen-year-old Norway 
spruce, had escaped injury during the past three winters. 
Squirrel damage was found as much as thirty miles from 
the Harvard Forest; so, in all probability, it is general 
throughout the region frequented by red squirrels. 

Reducing the number of squirrels around a plantation 
is not difficult. They can be caught in box traps or in 
steel traps baited with apples and set in enclosures too 
small for rabbits to enter. Shooting is generally too time- 
consuming to be practicable. 

The red squirrel is a very interesting inhabitant of our 
forests, but, if you are trying to grow a plantation of one 
of the kinds of trees he likes, keep a good watch to see 
that he doesn’t use their buds for an emergency ration 
when a deep snow comes next winter. 


18th Century 


LoDGE 


time and the relatively low price which must have existed 
for white pine to permit of the use of logs of this size in 
this capacity. The photograph of the side view shows 
that the mortise-and-tenon system was employed in join- 





ing the sections. Although the wood apparently received 
no preservative treatment, only a slight amount of sap 
decay was noticeable on the outside. 








White Smoke 


By R. D. 


IRES are burning somewhere in the forests of the 

United States every day in the year. While the 

white pine and the spruce of the North are bound 
under their mantle of snow, all through the “piney 
woods” of the South, the home of the longleaf and short- 
leaf pines, innocent-looking grass and brush fires are black- 
ening the bare ground and working stealthy harm. About 
the time that the lush vegetation of spring has put a merci- 
ful end to the fire season in the hardwood forests of the 
Appalachians, the fire lookouts of California and Arizona 
are beginning to scan their storm-swept territory for the 
smoke of inevitable lightning fires. And in the fall of 
the year, when sportsmen sally forth literally by the hun- 
dreds of thousands to hunt deer and squirrel, quail and 
partridge, in the woods and fields of America, fires are 


FORBES 


lamentably frequent in nearly every type of forest 
throughout the country. 

The causes of fires are as diverse as the country in 
which they burn. The foresters’ first task is finding out 
how fires come to be kindled, and it isn’t as simple as it 
sounds. Look over the early fire records of any State 
Forestry Department and of the Federal Forest Service, 
will find the cause of an overwhelming percent- 


and you 
Now it may seem 


age of fires set down as “Unknown.” 
to the “man in the street’ that a fire is a fire, and that 
since the main thing is to extinguish it, how it started 
ought not to be of great concern. As a matter of fact 
the main thing is not to extinguish fires, but to prevent 
them—just as far as we can. Prevention is an impossi- 
bility where one does not know whether the chief source 





THERE’S ALWAYS A FIRE SOMEWHERE 


from fire, the Southern pine forest at the right was 


was i 





At the very same season that this red pine forest (left) in Mi 
burning. 
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Old turpentine faces added to the destructiveness of the latter fire. 
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A VETERAN FIRE VICTIM 


This giant tulip poplar has been hollowed out by repeated fires. 


of fires is locomotive sparks or farmers burning brush in 
campers who go off and leave 
their camp fires untended ; who think their 
cattle and sheep get more feed on range that has been 
“freshened” by fires; hunters who smoke on the job and 


and around their fields: 
stockmen 


are not particular where they throw their matches ; light- 
ning; or some other agency. But when we know how 
the majority of fires start, much time and money is 
often saved. 

A Southern lumberman, fer example, years ago found 
that it was hopeless to expect to keep fire out of fifty 
thousand acres of unfenced land that he owned, because 
two or three local farmers “ran” a few half-starved, tick- 


infested cattle on this open range, and, for reasons which 
will be later explained, thought they had to burn it every 
winter. 


A fire warden behind every bush would hardly 








have been enough if the stockmen were really determined 
to burn the wocds. So instead of hiring a lot of wardens 
to guard his property, this man quietly went about buying 
out his objectionable neighbors—cattle, house, and land. 
When the last one sold out his troubles were nearly over, 
and thousands of acres of his land, freed from their annual 
This is a re- 





burning, are now green with a new forest. 
markable record for a section of the piney woods whose 
blackened stumps and hitherto unseeded cut-over lands 
bore witness to former annual fires. 

It is well known that man’s carelessness is the one 
great cause of forest conflagrations, but there is one class 
of man-caused fires—deliberately, not carelessly, set— 
Yet it involves the prosperity 
of vast areas of land lying at the very door of the great 
industrial and agricultural centers of the eastern and 
southern states. In a territory stretching from Virginia 
to Texas, a region anywhere from fifty to four hundred 
miles wide along the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico, the public is slowly coming to realize that the 
annual fires which have desolated forest lands for nearly 
a hundred years are chiefly the work of an industry which, 
quite unwittingly, is its own worst foe, and the foe of the 


that is not so well known. 


prosperity of the South. 
Early last spring I rode by train and auto for several 
days tack and forth through the piney woods of South 
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ONE OF THE LOGGING CREW DROPPED A 
LIGHTED MATCH! 


And when a fre gets started in Douglas fir slash in Washington 
it is time to leave the vicinity. 
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Carolina, southeast Georgia, and northern Florida. It was 
not my first trip, by any means, through typical pine land 
in the South, but it was my first good look at a part of 
the region where virgin forests have disappeared most 
completely, and where, in spite of some beautiful second- 
growth, there are vast stretches of stump-dotted land un- 
relieved by any promise of new growth. Here, where 
once flourished a mighty forest industry, sawmills and 
turpentine stills, was no longer more than an occasional 
lumber plant. Stills there were, alas! in plenty. But 
when I saw some of the pitifully slender young timber 
which was being literally hacked to death to supply gum 
for them, I thought grimly of the days to come for Savan- 
nah, Brunswick, and Jacksonville, for a hundred years the 
proud exporters of more than half the world’s supply of 
turpentine and rosin. 

Everywhere I went in this country fires either were 
burning, or had burned within a few weeks. Blackened 
and desolate the flat lands stretched away in every di- 
rection, except for here a farm on a patch of better land, 
and there a cluster of sturdy second-growth pine. In the 
latter, every tree over five or six inches in diameter was 
scarred for its resin. And only occasionally did I see 
the unconscious cause of all this unproductiveness and 
desolation—some gaunt cow, condemned to live a pre- 
carious and fever-ridden existence on the open range. 





Photograph by Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 


WHERE FOREST FIRE IS PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN 


In a Southern cypress slough—one of the few American forest types 
where fires are very uncommon. This is solely because of its natural 
swampy conditions. 





At the end of four or five years such an animal attains 
a weight which the adequately nourished white-face calf 
of the Southwest reaches in not many more months. Be- 
cause they were tick-infested, steers were offered for $10 
to $20 a head, and there were no buyers at that price. Yet 
it was to “improve” the range for these animals that prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the fires were deliberately kindled ! 
Now I do not suppose anyone knows exactly, or even 
approximately, how many range cattle there are in the 
region I describe, or their aggregate value. But it is safe 
to say that there is not more than one grown animal to 
ten acres, and it may be that one to thirty acres is more 
nearly the number. If it takes five years to bring a steer 
to marketable size, and it sells for $20 at that age, then 
the value which may be placed on the forage it eats each 
year is $4, or from thirteen to forty cents an acre. Com- 
pare this with the value of the trees which might be raised 
on the same land—$1 to $5 an acre a year, even at cur- 
rent values, which are constantly going up. It is plain 
that the stock industry, through its firing of the woods, is 
keeping the cut-over lands to a tenth of their actual pro- 
ductive capacity. For the very same fire that to the 
stockman’s mind is necessary for the growth of early 
and tender grass destroys with the utmost regularity the 
tree seedlings which would otherwise reclothe the land 


with new forests. 





Photograph by J. S. Illick. 


This European stand of timber has never known a fire. The black 
bands on the trees are ‘“‘tanglefoot’”” to keep caterpillars from 
crawling up the trees! 
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Perhaps the 
most discour- 
aging feature 
of this whole 
fire situation 
in the piney 
woods of the 
South is the 
fact, but lately 
realized by 
grazing experts 
and the more 
thoughtful 
stockmen 
themselves, 
that fires are 
in the long run 
nearly as bad 
for the stock 
range as for 
the trees! 
Burning favors 
the poorest for- 
age plants at 
the expense of 
the best. Year 
by year the 
stock industry 
is not only condemning millions of acres to nine-tenths 
idleness, but is steadily reducing the value of that one- 
tenth use. Perhaps the South will some day awaken to 
a realization that by confining its live stock under fence 
on a quarter or half of the present area of range, and 
keeping fire out of this and the ungrazed area alike, it 
may have both a profitable live-stock industry and a per- 
petual supply of timber. As long as stock roams unre- 
stricted, fires are likely to burn, and we will have neither 
the stock industry nor the timber. 

Because a single fire may destroy over night the patient 
and thoughtful labor of many years, fires have absorbed 
by far the lion’s share of the money spent for forestry 
in America during the short time that the foresters have 
been earnestly at work. The money has not been spent at 
random, nor have the foresters failed to learn by experi- 
ence. For instance, the value of careful records, pains- 
takingly kept over many years, has lately been proven. 
Applying to the very matter-of-fact problems of fire pro- 
tection the same methods which have given us an ever 
increasing, although still meagre, knowledge of such sub- 
jects as how much light or moisture trees need, two 
American foresters have analyzed the fire records from 
I9II to 1920 on the National Forests of California, and 
have accumulated facts that will help solve many of the 
problems of fire protection there. 

The combined records of 10,499 fires showed, for ex- 
ample, an almost incredible number of lightning fires at 
times resulting from a single storm. One fortunate fea- 
ture of the majority of lightning fires in California is 


A COMPLETE CHANGE OF FRONT 


Fire wiped out the original fir stand in these Arizona mountains, and the new forest is almost 
pure aspen. The wind aided and abetted in the transformation by blowing the aspen seed in 
from distant seed trees. 
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that they are 
accom panied 
by moderate 
rain. (In the 
Sierras very 
rains 
almost always 
extinguish 
blazes _ started 
by the bolts.) 
Such being the 
case, it is sev- 
eral hours be- 
fore fires start- 
ed by lightning 
begin to burn 
rapidly, and 
this means that 
if they are 
reached the 
morning fol- 
lowing the 
storm they are 
generally easily 
handled. As 
long as each 
fire guard has 
only one fire 
to handle after a thunderstorm, the scientists’ marshaling 
of figures showed that all goes fairly well. If a single 
storm sweeps across several Forests and the lightning 
sets anywhere from 50 to 250 fires, the figure of one fire 
per man is not exceeded, and not over 12.5 per cent of the 
fires become as large as ten acres. But when the number 
of fires set by one storm goes above 250, or mounts, as 
has been known, to 339, disaster follows. The size of 
the average large fire leaps from a little over 400 acres 
to nearly three times that size. Such storms as these are 
largely responsible for the break-downs that have now 
and then occurred in the fire-fighting organization of the 
California Forests. The figures for fires from all causes 
from year to year show that it is not the season with the 
largest number that has the worst record for acres burned 
over, but the season when the most fires occur within 
a short space of time. Lightning fires are therefore a chief 
feature of bad fire years. 

Going down through the list of fires from various 
causes the California study shows that camper fires, al- 
though very numerous, are regularly distributed through 
the season and generally start in places easily and quickly 
reached by the fire-fighters. They, therefore, are not a 
source of great worry. Not so with the incendiary fires, 
which are set deliberately in large numbers, in inflam- 
mable places, and during dangerous weather. No other 
class of fires so often develops into conflagrations, and the 
size of the average fire is two and a half that kindled by 
lightning. Since the zones in which the most deliberate 
firing has been done include large brush areas bordering 


heavy 
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the cultivated 
valleys, it 
seems likely 
that here, as in 
the southeast- 
ern United 
States, the ob- 
ject of those 
who ply the 
matches is to 
clear away the 
brush to “im- 
prove” the 
grazing. A vig- 
orous campaign 
of law enforce- 
ment during 
the last three 
years which the 
records cov- 
ered appears to 
have borne 
fruit in a great 
shrinkage of 
fires from this 


The same 
painstaking 
search of dusty records that gave the California foresters 
the first clear picture of their fire problem, has enabled 
investigators in the fire-scourged Pacific Northwest to dis- 
cover what promises to be the key to the occurrence of 
fires in that region. This key appears to be nothing more 
complicated than the dampness of the atmosphere—hu- 
midity, as we know it in the daily weather news. For 
example, May 28, 29, 30, and June 1, 1922, saw conflagra- 
tions rage through the forests of the Northwest, weeks 
before the usual opening of the fire season and only two 
or three days after heavy rains. Fire swept through the 
crowns of trees with irresistible force. As suddenly as 
they had developed from innocent smoulderings, well 
under control, into infernos, the fires on June 2 settled 
down again to harmless proportions, although not a drop 
of rain had fallen. Could anything be more baffling, 
more unreasonable ? 

But the scientists have revealed the probable explana- 
tion of these events. At 4 a. m. on June 27 the relative 
humidity, or dampness, in the air was 90 per cent of all the 
air could hold at that temperature. At 5 the percentage 
started to drop like a plum- 
met. By 8 o’clock the air 
had grown so dry that only 
a little over 20 per cent of 
its possible moisture load 
was carried by the wind 
that played through the 
rain-soaked forest. Imme- 
diately the forest began to 





AND THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


Here fire protection is gradually changing this forest over from yellow pine to Douglas fir. The old 
cause. trees are mostly pine, the saplings, fir. Past burns kept out the fire-sensitive species, to the ad- 
vant f th istant. N , by preventi fi everses the bal ‘ . 

vantage o e more resistan ow man, by pr ing fires, reverses alance had dried out 
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dry out—to 
evaporate into 
that dry blast 
all the moisture 
of dead leaf 
and twig. From 
noon on the 
27th until 4 
o'clock the next 
morning the air 
continued to 
draw moisture 
from the for- 
est, and then 
blew westward, 
moisture-laden, 
But once more 
dry winds came 
quietly out of 
the east, and 
again the hu- 
midity dropped, 
By that time 
the surface 
vegetation on 
the forest floor 


to such a de- 
gree that any fire would run briskly through it, even 
without much wind except of its own creation. For four 
succeeding days the same process was repeated, and each 
day was worse than the last for the scores of men who 
were by then fighting the largest number of fires the 
region had known in many years. At last came not rain, 
but continued humidity high enough to keep the surface 
of the forest too damp for fire to burn through it readily, 
and the danger was over. During these fateful four days, 
which caused more damage than the entire remainder of 
the 1922 fire season, not once did the thermometer go 
above 88 degrees, nor did the wind blow at more than 
fourteen miles an hour, and generally much less. 

The final step in effective control of fires in the Pacific 
Northwest will probably come when the “weather man” 
can tell us further in advance than he can now of the ap- 
proach of low humidity. When that is possible, crews for 
fighting fires may be organized in advance, or, better yet, 
man-made fires can be largely prevented by the temporary 
shutting down of logging jobs, the postponement of brush- 
burning on farms through the forest, the suspension of the 

hunting season, and similar 

, A measures which foresters 

now hesitate to prescribe, 

because of uncertainty as to 

the morrow’s fire condi- 

tions. (Illustrations by 

courtesy United States For- 

est Service, except where 
otherwise indicated. ) 




































How ‘Pennsylvania, Through 

a Progvessive Policy of State 

Forests, Is Bringing Back a Lost 
Hevitage to Its People 


By Rosert B. VALE 


With Photographs by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters 


N THEORY and in practice the State 
Forests of Pennsylvania belong to the 
people for their pleasure and their 
profit. Enter the woods of almost 
any State Forest and you will come 
bungalows and hunting and 








across 
fishing lodges. 
that wind their picturesque ways through the 
Allegheny and Blue Ridge systems and you will 


Traverse the highways 


suddenly find yourself in pleasing groves equipped 
with log lean-tos, concrete fireplaces, and comfort 
buildings—tourist camps where automobile trav- 
elers from all parts of the nation may rest and 
enjoy the sylvan hospitality of the Keystone State. 

There are about 28,500,000 acres of land in 
Pennsylvania. At the present time the State For- 
ests aggregate almost 1,200,000 acres, and next 
November the voters will pass upon a $25,000,000 
bond issue to acquire more than 3,000,000 acres 
additional. Sentiment approves this today. Within a few 
years one-seventh of the entire Commonwealth is expected 
to be devoted to the State Forests for the production of 
lumber and for the healthful enjoyment of the inhabitants. 
No such a program ever was undertaken by any State of 
the Union. 

Conservation of timber, of wild life, of water, of human 
happiness go hand in hand. The State Forests belong to 
the men and women and children of Pennsylvania. There 
are few restrictions; the forests are free and open. Any 
citizen may pick a spot on one of the reservations for a 
summer bungalow, where his family can live among the 
trees and close to Nature. The State will rent the land to 
him for a very nominal sum. He can build a log cabin 
by the edge of a lake or on the banks of a trout stream, or 
he can erect a $100,000 home near a great highway, or he 
can go deep into the woods and set up a hunting shack. 
The humblest family can have the benefits of a natural 
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PENNSYLVANIA IS PRESERVING REMNANTS OF ORIGINAL TIMBER 
STANDS IN HER STATE FOREST PARKS AND MONUMENTS 


park filled with mountains and glens and streams that 
millionaires might envy. 

Broadly speaking, the Pennsylvania State Forests ex- 
tend from the eastern border to the Allegheny River, and 
from the extreme north tier to the Maryland line. Mostly 
they follow the line of the mountains. They are divided 
into more than twenty subdivisions, each under the con- 
trol of a District Forester. On the crests of dominating 
ridges are fire towers connected with headquarters by tele- 
phones, so that a blaze can be located and reported within 
a few minutes. 

There are few of the Forests that are not readily acces- 
sible from any of the larger cities by railroad or auto- 
mobile. Pennsylvania has embarked upon a huge highway 
construction and will during the next two years have a 
fund of $100,000,000 to devote to primary and secondary 
roads. Many of these will pass through the State Forests. 
It is possible to leave Harrisburg by machine and in an 
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streams beginning to run 
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T stronger and purer. You will 
susqucnanna| find vegetable and animal life 


more vibrant and more vigorous 
and in greater abundance than 
at any time since those sad days, 
more than half a century ago, 
when man sacrificed his herit- 
age by hewing the giants of the 
forests. But a new vision has 
come. It was given the “Father 
of Pennsylvania Forestry,” the 
/ 2 omen, Slate Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock. 
A new day is here. 

As evening falls in a purple 
haze, the wild deer come down 
















hour be on a State Forest hunting deer in as fine a big- 
game district as can be found in the East. 

Excellent trails are being laid out among the moun- 
tains. The more isolated spots of scenic beauty are being 
opened up. Places rich in historic association are being 
marked—old forts, abandoned mining camps, scenes of 
battles in pioneer days. Once noted mineral springs are 
being restored. Forgotten hamlets are being made over 
into happy resorts. Tracts are being set aside for State 
camps of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., and other organizations, 
and in every public school the children 
are being encouraged to take advantage 
of the health and pleasures that the 
State Forests afford, and to seek the 
knowledge that nature only can impart. 

And so, wherever you may go in 
Pennsylvania, you will find the woods 
coming back, and hills growing softer 
for their coat of green by summer, and 
vivid reds, yellows, and browns when 
You will find the 


autumn arrives. 














THE STATE FORESTS ARE INDICATED BY THE DARKENED AREAS. 
35,000,000 TREES HAVE BEEN PLANTED ON THESE LANDS, WHICH WILL RETURN 
ABOUT 25,000 ACRES TO PRODUCTIVE USE 


pine mines to the streams and open lands; 
by day one catches glimpses of 
a wonderful wealth of wild 
life—animals and birds; ever 
and always the breezes sing soft melodies among the trees. 
And it can be said that all this is without money and with- 
out price, and the only request that is made of those who 
go into the woods is that they shall protect the forests and 
the life that the forests hold, with special regard to fire. 
It has been said that the Pennsylvania system of super- 
vision is the most effective in the United States. The 
Foresters and Forest Rangers are friendly guides rather 


than officials. The result of this has been that the people 

















FINE, SHADED ROADS MAKE THE STATE 
FORESTS ACCESSIBLE TO TOURISTS, 
CAMPERS, AND HIKERS. 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE ANNUALLY ENJOY 
THE CALEDONIA STATE FOREST PARK, 
ALONG THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY BETWEEN 
GETTYSBURG AND CHAMBERSBURG 
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of Pennsylvania 





i have come to re- 
gard the duty of 
preserving the 














forests as a per- 
sonal obligation. 
There is no other 
part of the entire 
nation where the 
forestry and game 
laws are more re- 
spected than in 
Penn’s woods. 

In song, in po- 
etry, and in essay 








JUST ONE OF THE 106 FOREST FIRE OBSERVATION TOWERS 

THAT KEEP WATCH OVER PENN’S WOODS. FROM THESE 

TOWERS AND OTHER LOOKOUT STATIONS IN THE STATE 

FORESTS ARE TO BE HAD SOME OF THE FINEST VIEWS IN 
THE STATE 


the mountains and hills of Pennsylvania have been im- 
mortalized. ‘To the tourist crossing the Mississippi Valley 
the wealth of ranges all covered 
with trees and vegetation is im- 








and wealth of the land. No other state is so well watered. 
The State Forests are on the watersheds of the Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Potomac, and Ohio—all mighty streams— 
with tributaries that are large, broad, and deep, and with 
feeders that flow down through every tiny valley and 
ravine. To conserve the rainfall of these four great 
watersheds is another reason Pennsylvania now wants to 
dedicate one-seventh of its entire area to fores 





project that is an inspiration to the Republic. 

More and more the people of Pennsylvania are awaken- 
ing to the value of their State Forests, as outdoor recre- 
ational areas and as good public investments. For exam- 
ple, in 1923 a half million people used the State Forests, 
and of this number almost 150,000 were hunters and fish- 
ermen. Some 200,000 people stopped or camped at the 
1,122 permanent camps maintained on the State Forests, 
while no less than 50,000 visited the forest-fire observa- 
tion towers. A wide range of outdoor recreation is offered 
by the State Forests, including not only hunting and fish- 
ing, but camping, hiking, picnicking, and general public 
enjoyment. All in all, these public forests are the most 
attractive recreational areas in the State. 

On the strictly business side, the State Forests, 
handled as a big business enterprise, are demon- 
strating their economic value. The cost of the 
1,131,277 acres of State Forests was $2.26 an acre. 
The present value is placed at $11.80 an acre. Here 
is how the account stands: 


Tel: ea Gees oc ois s camctncduedtiess sdeaesnees $2,550,237.73 
Expenditures for administration, development, and im- 

Se EE en A IE ae Re RES TR A he 5,605,986.64 
SRE | nis c 0 an0 ccaddkneineskedesadniemn 8,165,224.37 
canted. Oeteeds . WOR asc oc scccascccécivaseccesian 13,349,504.49 
Fees Oi OU MINOCIRIERES 6 coco 6 és ec cadecncaecenesay 5,184,280.12 


When first acquired, these lands contained lit- 
tle tree growth, but the state’s policy of pro- 
tection and planting is steadily increasing the 
forest cover and the yield of forest products. 
In 1923 the income from the State Forests 

amounted to $113,094.34, or almost double that of any 
previous year. 
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Green Forests or Red Ledgers? 






Alarming increase in Forest Fires Last Year Challenges the American People 
To Act Now or Lose Their Wooded Out-of-Doors 


INETY-TWO thousand fires, sweeping their red 
N tongues over twenty-nine million acres of woodlands 

in the United States during the year 1924, is the record 

flaunted in the face of the American people by their 
arch-enemy—FOREST FIRE. 

These figures, just compiled and made public by the United 
States Forest Service, present a record of devastation by forest 
fire which transcends that of any previous year in the history 
of our country. Almost sixty thousand more fires during 1924 
than during the average year five years ago! Seventeen million 
acres more burned over during 1924 than during the average 
year five years ago! 

THE RED ENEMY IS IN THE SADDLE AND RIDING 


DOWN OUR GREEN WOODS WITH A HUNDRED 
THOUSAND FLAM.- 
ING HOOFS. 


In issuing the call in 
last month’s number of 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire for a great 
rally of popular educa- 
tion to stop forest fires 


The Red Ledger of 1924 


As Written by Forest Fires on the Green Pages of 
America’s Out-of-Doors 


TOTAL UNITED STATES (EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA) 


one reason for the increase shown in forest fires, namely, a 
better reporting system than in former years. But the main 
reason for the great increase of fire in the woods is the greater 
use of our forests and outdoor lands by the American people. 
With the population of the United States on the increase, and 
with the automobile taking more and more fire-ignorant people 
into the country in search of forests in which to hunt, fish, hike, 
or rest, forest fires are becoming more and not less of an in- 
creasing national hazard. Of the ninety-two thousand fires last 
year, ninety-two per cent were started by human agencies. 
What is the answer? 

We have said many times, and we repeat, that the solution 
of the forest fire menace is basically a question of enlightened 
public sentiment. Most of our forest fires are started by the 
thoughtlessness or ignor- 
ance of people who handle 
fire in the woods—be it 
a tiny cigarette or a 
roaring campfire. So long 
as they are permitted to 
go their woodland ways, 
ignorant of the first prin- 


we knew that fire in our Number Acres *Direct ciples of forest fire pro- 
forests is on the increase, Year of fires burned over damage tection, the prospect of 
but we had no idea that Yearly average, 1916 to 1920, in- future forests and of 
. . MEN cukcecaghcie vehienauuuad 32,578 11,394,289 17,322,126 : 

Ri. ehearing ot vad OR ee ee ce we Tw 38,435 8,295,557 ‘ae a future outdoor America 
astounding rate shown by aoe» 51,891 11,541,977 16,678,485 | Worthy of our admiration 
the 1924 report. Our DE has ds vik dn vcoxtionndndootiice tel 78,829 26,135,177 27,733,187 and the hopes of our chil- 
call, published under the DN nic eco cu oa caine k Gee’ 91,921 28,822,735 38,128,426 dren, is indeed discourag- 


title “Are the Forests of 
America Worth Saving?” 
has brought a unanimous 
answer from all ends of 
the country. With the 
record of 1924 now be- 
fore us, the time for ask- 

ing questions is past and the 
hand. 

TOMORROW WILL BE 
WAITS ON NO MAN. 

This is no cry of “Wolf.” Scan the red ledger of 1924 as 
printed on this page. What does it mean—these ninety-two 
thousand forest fires last year burning over twenty-nine million 
acres? Picture in your mind the green hills and valleys of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island—all the New England States—sweep them 
acre by acre with brooms of fire and you will have an area of 
forest land smaller by several million acres than that burned in 
the United States last year. If this annual devastation is per- 
mitted to continue, increasing by leaps and bounds every year, 
what hope remains for green forests tomorrow? 

Why talk forest conservation, why write “save the forest” 
planks in our platforms, why make elaborate plans to develop 
outdoor recreation before we put down the fifty to one hundred 
thousand forest fires which every year are destroying the very 
land on which we are seeking to build a better country? 

Why, you ask, are forest fires on the increase? Are not 


rupted tourist traffic and the like. 


moment for definite action is at 


TOO LATE. FOREST FIRE 


state, regional, and national forest agencies better organized 
and more efficient than five years ago? They are. 


Therein lies 





ing. 

POPULAR EDUCA. 
TION IN FOREST 
FIRE PREVENTION.— 
This is the keynote of 
action in the Associa- 
tion’s proposal. Read the 
full statement of the project published in last month’s issue 
under the title “Are the Forests of America Worth Saving,” or 
write us for a reprint of that statement. 

The plan is a simple one—the expenditure of fifty thousand 
dollars a year for three consecutive years to conduct a well- 
planned and forceful campaign of education for the prevention 
of forest fires. More than a quarter of this budget has already 
been subscribed for each of the three years. The full budget 
must be raised before the work actually starts. While we are 
waiting for you to lend your hand in this vital effort to preserve 
the green growth of our valleys and hills forest fires are de- 
stroying by hundreds of acres the natural beauty and produc- 
tiveness of these outdoor lands. 

Every day we delay means destruction of forests somewhere 
in the United States—green forests that you may want to use 
tomorrow, or your children ten or twenty years hence. Every 
year’s delay means, according to the 1924 record, almost thirty 
million acres of our green and productive outdoors blighted by 
the singeing flames of forest fire. 

Do not wait for someone else to act first. If your finances 
do not permit of a large contribution, be a dollar-a-year man— 
subscribe a dollar a year for each of the three years. Are not 
the forests of your country worth that modest sum? Use the 
(Continued on page 496) 


* These totals do not take into account the vast amount of intangible and indi- 
rect damage resulting from forest fires, such as that through decay of damaged 
timber, cost of reforestation, disruption of local industries, soil deterioration and 
erosion, loss of wild life, uncertain streamflow, destruction of inland fishes, inter- 
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Furs for Tomorrow 


By Lewis Epwin THEIsS 
















































With Photographs by District Forester Raymond B. Winter 


VER since man became civilized enough to 

trade in furs, the principal fur markets have 

steadily moved toward the setting sun. 
; Vienna, Leipzig, Amsterdam, Paris, and London 
have been in turn the fur capitals of the world. 
For two centuries and a half, dating from the 
establishment of the Hudson Bay Company in 
1670, London had been the great market where the 
bulk of the world’s fine furs were sold, and ap- 
parently London was destined long to remain the 
center of that trade. But the war intervened and 
almost overnight the United States became the 
world’s fur capital. 





Both New York and St. Louis now hold fur 
auctions annually ; but the great market is St. Louis. 
Thither were shipped the great bulk of all the furs 
of the world, though once again London is coming 
into her own as a fur center. The first St. Louis fur 
sale, held in 1915, brought in considerably less than 
$1,000,000. In I919 the winter sale alone yielded 
$7,924,330, and the sale in the winter of 1921 netted, on 
a declining market, $11,000,000. It is estimated by Dr. 
E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Bureau of the Biological 


Survey, that the wild-life resources (largely furs) of the 
beso se niyo THIRTY-THREE SILVER FOX SKINS, REPRESENTING A SMALL 
United States alone, if capitalized as a 6 per cent annual FORTUNE IN THEMSELVES 


income, represent probably 
more than one billion dollars. 
And these resources, through 
intelligent management, are 
capable of enormous increase. 

When one considers the un- 
ceasing pursuit to which fur- 
bearing animals have been sub- 
jected through all the years, the 
value of the peltry still taken 
every year is indeed beyond be- 
lief. For instance, a dispatch 
from Saranac Lake, New York, 
at the end of the trapping sea- 
son, April I, 1923, stated that 
furs taken in the Adirondack 
region alone during trapping 
season were worth two million 
dollars. During the calendar 
year 1924 a total of 286,347 
skins came out of Alaska. Of 
these, 39,356 were mink skins, 
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IF WE WANT TO HAVE FUR A FEW YEARS HENCE, WE MUST TAKE CARE worth $334,526; 13,353 were 

OF OUR FUR-BEARERS NOW. THE RESULT OF GAME PROTECTION IS fox skins, valued at $267,060; 

WELL EXEMPLIFIED IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, WHICH A QUARTER a ‘ 

OF A CENTURY AGO WAS “SHOT OUT” AND TODAY IS A HUNTER’S PARA- and 194,053 were muskrats, 
DISE. THE 1924 KILL OF BUCK DEER ALONE WAS 7,778 worth $194,053. The value of 
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all Alaska peltry for that year, exclusive of seal skins, 
was in excess of $2,000,000. Seth E. Gordon, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, estimates the 
value of the furs taken annually in Pennsylvania reaches 
$2,500,000. The value of the limited number of sealskins 
taken by Uncle Sam on the Pribilof Islands in 1919 totaled 
$4,000,000. 

About half of the skins now sold at American fur 
markets are of foreign origin. The value of these for- 
eign skins in 1919 was more than $76,000,000. This indi- 
cates that American furs 
were worth approximately 
an equal sum, or approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 or 
more. Indeed, the total 
gross sales of fur mer- 
chants in New York alone 
during 1919 amounted to 
upward of $375,000,000. 
That sum, of course, rep- 
resents the value of the 
furs, both domestic and 
imported, after finishing. 

The number of furs 
taken annually is past be- 
lief. It runs into the hun- 
thousands and 
In Wiscon- 
sin alone, for instance, 


dreds _ of 
even millions. 


trappers in the winter of 
1917 took more than &o0,- 
000 muskrats. Ina single 
county in Maryland 
(Dorchester) the annual 
harvest of muskrat skins 
is 100,000 to 125,000. For 
the year beginning Decem- 
ber I, 1920, postmasters 
and agents of commercial 
companies reported ship- 
ments of muskrat furs 
from Alaska totaling 
218,737 skins. 

But no longer are such 
catches possible. Reports 
from raw fur buyers indi- 
cate that fur animals have 
decreased greatly in num- 
bers during the past dec- ; 
ade. Some estimates put the decrease as high as 50 per 
cent. From some of the best fur regions of Canada come 
the reports that furs are very scarce. A Boston furrier, 
speaking of muskrats, stated that the supply during the 
winter of 1918-19 was 50 per cent short of normal, and 
that the following winter it was only half of the 1918-19 
total. Mr. Ned Dearborn, of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
says that where trappers took 800,000 muskrats in Wis- 
consin in 1917, they caught only 300,000 in 1918, and 
only 150,000 in 1919. 





THE LUXURY OF MOLE FOR. MILADY’S SOFT WRAP. 

THE RATE AT WHICH OUR FUR-BEARERS ARE BEING 

EXTERMINATED IS APPALLING, AND THE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT OF SANCTUARIES AND PRESERVES, IN 

CONNECTION WITH LONG CLOSE SEASONS, IS EAR- 
NESTLY URGED 





The reason for this tremendous slaughter of fur-bearers 
is, of course, the same reason that led to the destruction 
of our forests and our waterfowl—human greed. For 
years furs have been steadily increasing in popularity. As 
the demand increased, prices shot upward; and, to get 


those prices, trappers and hunters have exhausted every 
scheme that human ingenuity could devise for taking 
game. 

When the 1914 catch of furs was sold, white fox skins 
brought the then astonishing average price of $114.47, the 
highest ever known to that 
date. 
for 137 silver fox pelts 


The sum received 
was past belief. One set 
of two of these skins sold 
for $2,610. In 1922 the 
best quality of fisher furs 
brought the Adirondack 
trappers as much as $125. 

With prices so high, 
fur-bearing animals were 
sought as before. 
Farmers aplenty made 
more money catching the 
fur-bearers on their farms 
during the winters than 
they made by whole sea- 
sons of farming. 


never 


In his 
interesting bulletin on 
the “Maintenance of the 
Fur Supply,” Mr. Ned 
Dearborn tells of a man 
who profited largely and 
in an unusual way through 
the rise in fur prices, 
though the man was in no 
way connected with the 
fur business. In 1913 
this man bought a mink- 
lined overcoat for $500. 
After wearing the coat for 
two years. the man sold 
the fur lining for $1,000, 
and had the coat relined 
with nutria at a cost of 
$150. In 1917 he re- 
moved this lining and sold 
it for $250. A muskrat 
lining was put in at a cost 
of $55, which, in 1919, was sold for $300. 

One very unfortunate result of these high prices for 
furs was the taking of so many skins that were not prime. 
Furs are at their best for only a comparatively short 
period each year—perhaps two to three months. Furs 
taken when they are not prime, and especially those taken 
out of season, lose much of their value. Thus the trapper 
gets relatively little for his catch, while he depletes the 
supply of fur-bearers. 

This incredible traffic in furs can mean only one thing— 
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A MASSIVE OLD FELLOW TAKEN IN THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA WOODS. THE VALUF OF FURS TAKEN ANNU- 
ALLY IN PENNSYLVANIA REACHES $2,500,000 


that fur-bearing an:mals are being slaughtered at a terrible 
rate. That, in turn, means the depletion of our fur re- 
sources in the very same way that we have depleted our 
timber and other resources, unless preventive measures are 
speedily taken to conserve our capital account of fur- 
bearing animals. 
come practically extinct in America. 


Otherwise many species will soon be- 


If we are to continue to have furs, we must see to it 
that the fur-bearers are not exterminated. Many states 
now have close seasons for various fur-bearers ; but these 
seasons must be extended. In the United States the 
trapping season is too long. Forty states have established 
close seasons for fur-bearers and sixteen states have given 
rare and valuable animals, as the beaver, otter, and marten, 
the Lenefit of a close period covering five years or more. 

We must establish in every state proper and adequate 
close seasons, to protect the game properly. These seasons 
Furthermore, 
the penalties for violation of the trapping laws should be 


should be uniform in the various states. 


made severe, and adequate provision should be made to 
entorce the laws. 

The scheme 
must be broader than that. No state, perhaps, has a bet- 


Close seasons, however, are not enough. 


ter system of game protection than Pennsylvania. Other 
States could profitably copy her system, improving upon 





it if possible. Today Pennsylvania is a hunters’ paradise ; 
yet a quarter of a century ago the state was absolutely 
“shot out.” There was no game of any kind to be had. 
The 1924 kill of bears was 929, as compared with 563 in 
1922, and the kill of deer increased from 6,115 in 1922 
to 7,778 in 1924. Figures for small game were not com- 
plete when this article was written, but in a recent season 
the racoons caught totaled 34,000, quails 50,000, ruffled 
grouse 325,000, squirrels 500,000, and rabbits 3,600,000. 
As the yearly bag of practically all game has been grow- 
ing steadily, it is likely that the 1924 figures exceeded 
these. 

The change began with the creation, in 1895, of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. This body was wholly 


an honorary one, no salaries being paid to the commis- 
sioners. High-class men were appointed, who gave their 


best efforts to the upbuilding of the game supply. Close 
seasons, a bounty system on predatory animals, the re- 
stocking of the forests with game, and the establishment 
of an adequate force of wardens and game-keepers have 
made these startling changes. Pennsylvania has 67 coun- 
ties. To look after these, the state employs 64 game pro- 
tectors, six assistant protectors, 31 refuge keepers, and 
during the hunting seasons numerous temporary wardens. 
There are also 10 traveling or supervising protectors, in 


A PENNSYLVANIA FARM LAD PROUDLY EXHIBITING 
A WILD CAT HE HAS SHOT—A PREDATORY ANIMAL 
THE WOODS ARE WELL RID OF 
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charge of all field activities. The money for these things 
has come largely from fees for hunting licenses. To date, 
the fee has been one dollar for a resident’s license. In 
1923 the number of hunters licensed totaled about 500,- 
000; yet with even this enormous army of hunters in the 
woods, the game supply steadily increases, under the 
state’s wise system of conservation. 

Of all the conservation measures tried by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, none, however, has been found 
so effective as the game refuge. So the state has set apart 
33 main refuges, with several smaller auxiliary refuges. 
Mostly these are each from two to three thousand acres 
A single strong wire marks the boundaries 
of each refuge. Numerous signs warn persons not to 
enter the refuge or in any way molest the animals. Here 
they live and breed and multiply, unmolested, and the 
overflow keeps the adjoining forests well stocked with 
game. 

It is but natural that the high prices brought by furs in 
recent years should stimulate the raising of fur-bearing 
animals. The United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates that there are now at least 500 ranchers raising 
silver foxes in captivity in the United States, that they 
have between 12,000 and 15,000 foxes in captivity, and 
that the value of their investment is about $8,000,000. 
The fact that the finest furs come from the cold regions 
explains why these fur farms should be located far north. 
Alaska seems to be especially suited for this business. 
Fur farming seems naturally applicable to the hundreds 
of outlying islands with which the Alaskan coast is strung. 


in extent. 
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Given an island as a ranch, no fences are necessary, 
Ninety per cent or more of the silver fox pelts sold on 
the market today are from ranch-bred animals. 

It is not unlikely that fur farming will result not only 
in breeding animals successfully, but even in breeding 
better animals, as has been done with cattle. It is known, 
for instance, that the largest minks come from northwest- 
ern Alaska, while the best-furred minks are found from 
the Adirondacks northward to Labrador. The largest 
well-furred skunk is the northern plains animal, while the 
greatest proportion of black, well-furred skunks are taken 
from eastern Canada southward to Pennsylvania and 
northern Indiana. The so-called black muskrats come 
mainly from the Chesapeake marshes. Thus, with fur 
preserves here and there, it would be possible to stock each 
with animals of the highest quality from the regions where 
such animals are found at their best. The result of such 
a situation would be an astonishing increase in the value 
of the fur catch. For instance, the year’s catch of skunks 
in New York State is worth $1,000,000. Only one-fifth 
of them are black or short-striped. Were they all of the 
higher grade, the catch would be worth $3,000,000. 

But, though furs may thus be raised and improved 
through farming, the result will be the same as when the 
range-fed steer was supplanted by the hand-fed steer. 
The price will go up, and the price of furs is already far 
too high. Only a generous supply of wild fur-bearers can 
keep the price of fur within reach of those moderately 
circumstanced. To gain and maintain such a supply 
means the practice of proper conservation measures—now. 


The Mystery of the Elk Horns 


By Wiis G. Corsitt 


N INDIAN chopper made the discovery of these 
A embedded elk horns while engaged in the work of 
falling redwoods. They were, however, in a 
growing madrofa tree and the horns were upside down, 


with the tips resting on the ground, which, no doubt, 





THE EMBEDDED ELK HORNS 





accounts for the fact that the ends were decayed and 
broke off when moved. 

The madrofia tree was chopped down and a section of 
the wood split off, and within the trunk of the growing 
tree was found the skull, completely encased in sound 
wood. The age of the tree has been estimated to be 
from 50 to 100 years old, but just how the horns became 
lodged in their peculiar position is a mystery that still 
remains to be solved. It has been suggested that the elk 
might have become entangled in the forks of the tree and 
was unable to extricate itself. However, the cross-sec- 
tion of the tree gives no indication that the tree was 
forked, as there is but one center with concentric rings. 
Another suggested solution is that the horns might have 
become stuck in the ground in an inverted position and a 
little tree started growing directly under the skull. As the 
tree grew, the leader penetrated through a hole in the skull, 
which would have been two or three feet above the ground. 
As the young tree continued to attain height and diameter, 
the new wood surrounding the skull would completely 
cover it. It is claimed that no elk have been found in 
the region for many years, as the early settlers killed 
them for food in the pioneer days. 
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Spanish Moss 
By LeENTHALL WYMAN 


“I pray with mosses, ferns, and flowers shy, 
That hide like gentle nuns from human eye, 
To lift adoring perfume to the sky.” 

—Sidney Lanier. 


IXIF, the land of flowers and sunshine, con- 
jures up visions of stately palms, sparkling 
blue waters, groves of golden oranges, and 





ing oaks festooned and draped with long, 
flowing beards cf Spanish moss, misty gray and wraith- 
like in appearance, blending with, yet subtly hiding, what 
lies beyond, as if to tempt the visitor to hazard a guess 
at the wonder of untold mysterious treasure hidden just 
out of reach. 

Indeed, one does not have to look beyond to find the 
treasure, for the very moss clouds that seem to cloak 
the riches are in reality treasures in themselves. Last 
year over a million dollars’ worth of moss was collected 
in Louisiana alone, while Florida shipped out nearly as 
much, and many other states bordering the Gulf gathered 
a lesser amount. The treated moss goes out to industrial 
plants in the North, where it is used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, pillows, cushions, chairs, harness, dolls, and for 
similar purposes where cotton or hair is usually em- 
ployed. ‘Vegetable hair” is the trade name it goes by, 
and, owing to its cheapness, it is supplanting hair where 
low-price articles are in demand. 

The moss itself is known to scientists as Tillandsia 
usneoides—a rather formidable name for so charming 
a subject. It occurs all through the piney woods of our 
Southland, near the coast, from Virginia to the far- 
away Lone Star State 
wonders if it is not slowly smothering the tree that is 
its foster-mother; but there is little danger of such a 
fate, for Spanish moss derives its nourishment from the 
air, merely using its host for support. 





on oak, on pine, on cypress. One 


The moss-gathering industry is a picturesque one, vary- 
ing somewhat according to the region. In the coastal 
bayous and rivers, one will often see an “old-timy” 
darkey poling along in a skiff under the fringe of over- 
hanging trees. He will leisurely stop, pick up a forked 
stick or rake, and pull down great layers of moss until 
his boat is full, and then push off to his ramshackle little 
cabin near by. 

Here he unloads and makes a huge pile of the moss, 
wetting it down with pails of water until it is soaked 
through and through. ‘This is done to rot off the out- 
side living tissue or bark, leaving only the tiny strand of 
black, hairlike fiber that forms the core. Under the 
present rather primitive method of handling, four to six 
months are required for this curing, or rotting process, 
during which time the pile must be wet down frequently 








THE “CLOUDS OF MOSSES GRAY” SERVE A DOUBLE 

PURPOSE. THEY ARE THE BASIS OF A SUBSTANTIAL 

AND PROFITABLE INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH, AND THEIR 

GRACEFUL, HANGING FESTOONS TYPIFY THE BEAUTY 
OF THE SOUTHLAND 


to prevent heating, as this renders the moss brittle and de- 
tracts from its value. 

Now comes the drying-out step, which precedes the 
ginning. Our friend the darkey finds his stack of moss 
has dwindled to about one-third of its original bulk. 
He discards the top layer and spreads the rest on his old 
rail fences, the roof of his little shack, or on the ground— 
anywhere, in fact, that the sun can reach it and dry it 
out. 

When it is thoroughly dry he loads it on a rickety little 
cart, harnesses up his mule, and drives to the gin, where 
he is paid off. In the gin the sticks, bark, and trash are 
combed out and the rotted surface layers beaten off, leav- 
ing the wiry fibers of vegetable hair ready for use in 
the factory. Next it is pressed and baled in small bales 
containing about two hundred pounds of clean moss, and 
is in shape for shipment. That is the prosaic story of 
the moss of commerce. 
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pet aca at ean Flats 


By Henry L. SPENCER 


* ES, yes, yes! Now Uncle S 
collar rangers, who'll get lost in ten acres of sage- 
brush, out here on the range, to tell Old Perk how 

to run his business. Can’t stand for that—no, no, no-o-o!” 

In these words Old Perk, with his peculiarity of speech, 
snapped out the common judgment of the large sheep 


sam is sending paper- 


owners of the Montrose country of Colorado when word 
reached them that the Government proposed to take a 
hand in stamping out the ravages of sheep scabies. The 
disease had been flaring up sporadically for years, and 
at that time—some twelve years ago—the idea of Uncle 
Sam stepping in and telling the old-timers how to run 
their business was about as welcome as an epidemic of 
These men had been using the open range for 
many that them had 
almost come to believe that they owned it. 

Now the orders from Uncle Sam not only upset the 
-asy-go-lucky ways of the sheepmen, but gave us rangers 
Under the 


smallpox. 


years—so long, in fact, some of 


on the National Forests no end of trouble. 
regulations laid down, discovery of an infected herd meant 
quarantine and two thorough dippings under the strict 
supervision of inspectors from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Furthermore, all herds that had used the same 
range as an infected herd, corralled in thé same corral, 
or traveled the same trail were considered infected and 
ordered to dip. 

The sheepmen of those days, if they dip ped at all, 
dipped only once a year; so that Uncle Sam’s new orders 
were pretty widely resented, despite the fact that they were 
for the common good of the industry. 

Old Perk, after his first fusilade of protests, became 
but not so with the largest and most in- 


see the 


mild enough; 


fluential outfit in the territory. We did not 
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owner often, because he lived over in the distant Un- 


compahgre Valley and played his game by issuing orders 
to his Mexican foreman, a crafty and trusted employee 
“Corny.” That 


outfit sure gave me the most anxious week in my whole 


named Cornalio, known far and wide as 


experience on the Uncompahgre Forest; and this is how 
it came about. 

The movement of sheep across the Alpine district of 
the Forest, bound for the green pasture lands of tender 
grass beyond, commenced the latter part of June. We 
rangers had to be up and doing, not only in helping the 
but in seeing that no infected bands crossed 
These bands had 


inspectors, 
the Forest or grazed within its bounds. 
to traverse the Ridge Sheep Driveway, a designated strip 
of about thirty miles across the Forest and from a quar- 
ter to a half mile wide. Rigid rules were necessary to 
regulate the medley of bleating woolies—a bill of health, 
five miles a day, and strict adherence to the bounds of the 





driveway. 

The stream of sheep had been in full swing a week, 
each band followed by a bronzed Mexican herder and 
preceded by the camp-mover with the camp, sometimes 
packed on four good mules and sometimes on a string 
of loafing burros. Two Government inspectors had ar- 
rived early and were camped with me at the ranger sta- 
tion on Blue River. The leader was a keen-eyed man, 
named Glynn, always on the lookout and with a wide- 
open ear for inferences to be drawn from conversations 
of sheep owners who happened to be at the corral. The 
second was Springer, a good inspector and thorough, too. 

On July 4 “Corny,” with his outfit of 18,000 head, 
started through the corrals, every band manned by 4 


silent, ugly-humored Mexican. Glynn’s sharp ear early 
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picked up a rumor that the outfit had the scabies, and it 
was with unusual thoroughness that he and Springer 
inspected, as each band was corralled. Keen as were 
Glynn’s eyes and carefully as he and Springer worked, 
after three days’ rigid inspection of the fifteen bands of 
the outfit, not a case of infection was found. Glynn was 
plainly worried, because, as inspection proceeded, more 
insistent rumors spread that the outfit was infected. 

After the outfit had gone, someone said that “Corny” 
had “cleaned up” just before coming to the inspection 
corrals. To “clean up” meant that the Mexicans had 
thoroughly inspected the infected bands and pulled out 
and killed every sheep that would betray them. It is en- 
tirely possible, in the early stages of infection, to thus 
pass inspection, when few of the band show the disease ; 
and this was done by sheep outfits when they wished to 
stave off dipping until a more convenient time. 

‘By the gods,” said Glynn, “if they have done this, we 
will make them build vats and dip on American Flats.” 

Since the greater portion of the desirable summer 
range was included in the National Forests, disease must 
be stamped out on the range and the National Forests 
kept clean. After four days of strenuous work, there 
was a half-day lull in the oncoming bands, and Glynn, 
Springer, and I took the back trail for a still hunt. I 
knew every corral and camp ground used by the sheep 
outfits. Old Heinie, half hound and half shepherd, took 
the trail ahead of us, and I knew that he would uner- 
ringly locate every dead sheep within scenting distance of 
his keen nose. 

It was too easy. Only three miles to the first camp 
ground and Heinie led us three hundred yards to wind- 
ward, where we found the decapitated carcass of a ewe. 
The spot of infection was plain, and powerful magnify- 
ing glasses revealed beyond question the minute red scab 





mites. Methodically 


would be needed later. 


Glynn bottled specimens. They 
But next to find the head, which 
was the only lawful means of identification. We rea- 
soned that the Mexican was too lazy to bury the head or 
carry it very far; therefore it must be near by. A careful 
search for a quarter of an hour and we found the head, 
with the X brand and earmarks, in a dense undergrowth. 

“That’s enough,” said Glynn; “we know their’ game 
now and it’s just a matter of lying low until infection 
develops beyond doubt in those herds up above. Then 
we'll see.” 

A month later word reached me that Glynn and Springer 
had “seen.” Three bands of the X outfit were quaran- 
tined 60 miles from the X dipping vats on Blue Mesa. 


Speculation was rife as to the outcome. 


made that the 


3ets were freely 
“old man” would order “Corny” to break 
quarantine and come to the ranch the middle of August 
to dip. 

What did I think about it? I had made one bet—the 
outfit would not return over the Driveway trail or the 
Forest range, for the scabies would be well developed, 
and this would expose some 90,000 sheep belonging to 
other owners and force dipping before the lambs could 
The Ridge Driveway was the only 
practicable route for the X sheep to reach their dipping 
vats, and there were plenty of folks offering to bet me 
that if the Old Man told Corny to go across the Forest, 
Corny would go in spite of high water and forest rangers. 

Early in August, Glynn and Springer were ordered to 
Then Cooper, the Deputy Su- 
pervisor of the Forest, rode into the ranger station with 
the information, hot off the bat, that Corny had broken 
quarantine and was coming straight for the Forest with 
three bands of sheep. At daylight the next morning I 
kissed the family good-bye, not knowing whether I would 


be shipped to market. 


a 


another part of the state. 





THE STREAM OF SHEEP HAD BEEN IN FULL SWING A WEEK, EACH BAND FOLLOWED BY A BRONZED MEXICAN 
HERDER AND PRECEDED BY THE CAMP-MOVER WITH THE CAMP 
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come back or not, and started up the steep trail for the 
thirty-mile ride to American Flats. By mid-afternoon I 
topped the last rise that obstructed a clear view of the 
Flats, which extended south and west for four miles in 
a comparatively level, above-timberline plateau. 

My pulse quickened at first sight, for a mile away the 
lead camp was being unpacked from the mules. At inter- 
vals could be seen white tents, already pitched, of 
two other camps. A mile 
in the rear, scattered on 
the south edge of the Flats, 
were three waving bands 
of woolies, grazing. In- 
stinctively I knew it was 
the X outfit on the trail for 
the ranch! As I rode up 
to the first 
swarthy son from the Land 


camp, the 


of Manana eyed me as- 
kance, as I greeted him. 
“Hello, hombre! Where 
are you going?” I opened. 
“No savvy,” he replied 
in a surly tone. 


“Where is Corny?” I 


questioned. 
“Me no savvy,” he an- 
swered with a_ sullenness 


that plainly showed there was no use parleying with 
camperros and borregarras—not yet! But I took a part- 
ing shot as I rode on. 

“Don’t drive or let those sheep go on the Forest,” I 
said; “they can’t go over the trail.” ‘No savvy,” was 
the only response. 

Affectionately I thought of the old .45 Colts hidden 
under my coat and wondered if they would “savvy” when 
the show-down came on the morrow. But I needed help 
and needed it badly. It was fifteen miles south to Animas 
Forks and a telephone, where I could call up the two 
rangers on the districts to the west and have them start 
the following morning for American Flats. They could 
make it by noon, I figured, and in the meantime I would 
do my best to hold the Mexicans back. 

It was after dark when I reached Animas Forks, but 
I soon had both Jacques and Watkins on the telephone. 
Yes, they would come—pack up and start in the night 
and, if possible, get there in time for the fun. 

“I’m good for half a dozen,” Jacques bantered over 
the phone, and well I knew he wasn’t far from the mark. 

After the arrangements had been made, I went to the 
little combined store and hotel for a try at supper. Corny 
was there, and I went straight to the subject. 

“Corny, what are you going to do with those three 
bands of scabby sheep on American Flats?” I opened. 

“The Old Man say to bring them to the ranch,” he 
answered. 

Patiently I talked with him for half an hour, explain- 
ing the rights of the other sheepmen on the National 





A CAMP OF THE MEXICAN HERDERS WHEN THE SHEEP 
ARE ON THE TRAIL 


Finally I persuaded him at least to call 
But the Old 
He had cut off all telephone calls 


Forest range. 
up the Old Man and explain the situation. 
Man was too shrewd! 
from Animas Forks. 

“Haw, haw!” he had probably chortled, in the far- 
away valley; “nothing short of the state militia will stop 
Corny from coming to the ranch.” 

While Corny spent an hour trying to get a connection, 
I went to the house of an 
American foreman near 
Animas Forks and_bor- 
rowed a 30-30 carbine, an- 
nouncing to a camperro 
ogling me from a bunk in 
the corner of the cabin: 

“There is going to be 
some trouble on American 
Flats tomorrow, and there 
will be some dead Mexicans 
if they try to go on the 
Forest with their sheep.” 

Then I returned to the 
little store. 

“No,” Corny said; “I 
can’t get the Old Man, and 
I got to start them three 
herds in the morning. He 
tell me the last time when 
I talk to him that he pay the fine, and for us to come.” 

“Corny, there is not going to be any fine,” I said, “be- 
cause those three herds are not going on the Forest.” 

But Corny answered with a trace of defiance. “The 
Old Man say to come, and we come.” 

“Uncle Sam says ‘No,’ ” I replied, tapping the big U. S. 
badge on my chest. 

I saw the camperro who had ogled me from the bunk 
slip quietly into the store. The Mexican wireless was 
working. 

Three hours’ sleep in a stuffy room in the little hotel 
and I saddled my mount and started for the Flats. Un- 
erringly my horse took the back trail up the broken coun- 
try leading to American Flats. It would be day light at 
5 o'clock, and I planned to get there when the camperros 
would be wrangling their mules and horses and the herd- 
ers cooking breakfast. As daylight broke I reached the 
long upland plateau and rode straight to the lead camp, 
the butt of the .45 now slipped around within easy reach 
and in full view of the sullen camperros. 

“Don’t start or somebody will get hurt,” I concluded 
the parley. The lead camperro varied the standard “No 
savvy” with “Corny say to go and we go.” 

Again I tapped the big U. S. badge and repeated, “Un- 
cle Sam says ‘No!’” 

Then I rode on to the first rise, near the boundary line, 
and dismounted. It was their move. Was it indecision 
or were they going to carry out Corny’s orders? I slipped 
the carbine from the scabbard, led my horse a few yards 
over the hill, out of sight, and returned to a small pile of 
(Continued on page 500) 
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HE Violet Tree, Phlebotenia 

endemic to Porto Rico, is of 

tance, for the reason that botanical explorations have so far 
discovered but six living specimens. One of these (shown in the 
illustration) stands in a patch of scrubby growth at the edge of 
an open “savana” and at the crest of a steep, dry river bank which 
is an arm of the “Rio de Coamo,” located in the immediate vicinity 
of Coamo Springs (Banos de Coamo). 

The remaining living specimens are found in districts quite 
remote from the one just mentioned, and it is problematical 
whether or not additional specimens exist intermediate between 
the two points. Perhaps future botanical explorations will dis- 
cover other specimens tucked away in the unfrequented and less- 


known localities. 


The tree is described by Dr. Britton of the New York Botanical 
Gardens in the September, 1923, issue of the Addisonia as being 


Porto Rico’s Violet Tree 


An Exotic of Rare Beauty Found 
Only in One Place in the World 


By Witt1AmM D. DurLAND 


Cowellii Britton, a polyglot, 
peculiar interest and impor- 


“one of the rarest plants of the West Indies and, perhaps, the 


most beautiful flowering tree.” 


It is unique, for when in bloom, the time of which varies 
in accordance with the character of the seasonal climate— 
usually in February or March—the branches are densely 
covered with thousands of violet-colored flowers. These 


mingle with the remaining leaves 
of the closing vegetative season and 
produce a “vista” strikingly attrac- 
tive because of the conspicuous 
color, which is in great contrast to 
the appearance of the landscape and 
mode of occurrence of the bloom 
of the surrounding trees. 

Natives refer to the tree by the 


6 


name of “caracolillo”’ and “palo de 
tortuga,” but this nomenclature has 
little significance. In fact, it is 
very misleading, for the same names 
are applied to trees of other genera 
and species. 

When mature, the tree reaches a 
height of about sixty feet, with a 
diameter of twelve or fourteen 
inches. The bark is gray in color 
and is mottled, similar to that of 
the American beech tree (Fagus 
americana). The wood is yellow- 


ish-white in color and is fine 





A “CLOSE-UP” OF THE FLOWER OF 

THE VIOLET TREE, REPRODUCED FROM 

“ADDISONIA,” BY COURTESY OF THE 
NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
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THE VIOLET TREE, NEAR THE “RIO DE COAMO,” 


“BANOS DE COAMO,” COAMO SPRINGS, 


PORTO RICO 


grained. The leaves are slender, bright green, and glab- 

rous, from two to five inches long, and ovate in form. 
The scarcity of the tree is perhaps due to the demand for 

its wood which, because of its hardness, renders it very de- 


sirable for use as tool handles, parts 
of wheels, axles, ox yokes, and 
other native uses requiring great 
strength and durability. Also, woods 
of such texture are most desir- 
able for charcoal making and, since 
the native has a very limited dis- 
criminating sense of economic val- 
ues, this tree, like many others of 
greater or less value, is undoubt- 
edly completing the process of be- 
ing exterminated, for no reason 
other than that “its space is more 
to be desired than its company.” 

In addition to its beauty when 
in bloom, the tree is of peculiar in- 
terest because of the fact that it 
occurs only in Porto Rico. The 
peculiarity of this endemic condi- 
tion is greatly emphasized when it 
is known that a close similarity of 
soil and climate exists between all 
the islands of the Greater Antilles 
group. 





ETTING lost in the woods may result very seri- 
Many cases are of record where it has 


ously. 
cost men their lives. 


the writer is personally familiar three resulted in death, 
and the bones of one of these men are yet to be found. 
A person usually becomes lost in the woods in one of 


three ways: First, he may 
become so engrossed in 
things about him that he 
fails to take mental notes 
of directions or country 
passed over; second, he 
may be overtaken by night- 
fall, a fog, or a snowstorm 
and become confused; or, 
third, he may become mere- 


ly “turned around.” A 


person may get “turned 
around” in an instant. If 
this happens at a_ time 


when there is no sun or landmark to guide him, he is 
Strangely enough, he may also come out 


“lost all over.” 
of it in an instant. 


know. That is a question 


answer, so far as I've speculated upon it, won’t help a 


man find him- 
self when he 
is lost in the 
timber. 
When the 
average man 
gets thor- 
oughly lost 
he is about the 
most foolish 
animal on 
earth. He 
may call the 
compass 
needle the 
biggest liar in 
the world; he 
may race 
madly around 
in circles, or 
he may throw 
back his head 
and bay at 
the tree tops. 
When he has 
rambled 


aimlessly 


comfort a good camp fire can give. 
Some woodsmen carry a bit of candle for this purpose. 


Just how to explain this, I don’t 


If you are exhausted or night is overtaking you, make camp promptly. 
A piece of pitchy wood, pounded with your hatchet until it 


splinters, 


Lost in the Woods 


By WALTER J. PERRY 


Of several cases with which familiar to him. 


may become for a time. 


O F THE millions of people who go into the woods every 

year, hundreds have the harassing experience of 
getting lost. Not infrequently the consequences are seri- 
ous and might easily have been avoided had the persons 
known what to do. It is no disgrace to be lost in the 
woods. The best woodsmen sometimes get completely 
turned around, but they know how to find themselves. 
Everyone going into unfamiliar forest country should pre- 
pare against getting lost. In this article Mr. Perry, a 
forest ranger of the Rocky Mountain region, gives much 
helpful advice for persons contemplating trips into our 
western mountains. In an early number Mr. E. J. Dailey, 
an Adirondack Mountain guide, will tell how a person 
going into our eastern mountains should protect himself 
against the “lost” possibility —Editor. 


for a psychologist, and the 





BE SURE OF A GOOD FIRE 


will ignite easily. 
plenty of fuel. 
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“sorta-antigoglin’ across country.” 
hours the fog grew thicker; the topography failed to 
pan out as he expected; he could not recognize anything 
in sight, though he figured that by this time he should 
have reached country known to him. 


You will need all the 


around for a while, he doesn’t know “straight up,” and 
finally may even fail to recognize landmarks entirely 
Of course, the chances are all in favor 
of the woodsman being able to take care of himself 
under any circumstances, however badly confused he 
But all men are not born with 


a knowledge of woodcraft, 
neither do they acquire it 
by a single trip into the 
woods. 

As illustrating how even 
experienced and resource- 
ful woodsmen sometimes 
get completely lost, there is 
“Shorty,” an old-timer in 
the Forest Service. Shorty 
started out one 
morning with saddle and 
pack-horse for a far corner 
of his territory, traveling 
After riding some 


muggy 


He began to admit 
he was “about 
two - thirds 
lost,” and 
when he fi- 
nally reached 
some impas- 
sable breaks 
he conceded 
the other 
third. Turn- 
ing at right 
angles, he 
rode for a 
ridge. From 
this he still 
failed to rec- 
ognize the 
country, but 
presently came 
upon the fresh 
trail of two 
horsemen and 
decided to fol- 
low these men 
to get his 
bearings and 
a new start. 


Provide 
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Before starting he ate his lunch, grazed his horses, 
and rolled a smoke. Then, as it was growing late, he 
spurred along for an hour or so on the trail of the two 
cattlemen. As their tracks were fresh and they were 
riding leisurely, he expected to overtake them at any 
minute. Finally he noticed that the horsemen had 
been joined by two others, and that they had then 
grazed their horses and eaten lunch. But what was his 
surprise to pick up a scrap of paper which he recognized 
as the wrapping from his own lunch! Then it struck 
him crushingly that he had actually been trailing him- 
self for the past couple of hours. His first remark, as 
he remembers it, was: “Well, I'll be completely right- 


VG, 


With the thermometer at 95 in ihe shade as we go to press, a “‘ramble’’ that would lead to such a scene sounds terribly inviting! 


ever, when you are lost in the winter woods—don’t ramble. Travel only downhill. 


objects. As a poor swimmer cast into the water quickly 
exhausts himself by tremendous and unnecessary efforts, 
so a person lost in the woods may, and usually does, 
become panicky. Instead of sitting down and coolly try- 
ing to reason out his location, or waiting until the fog 
lifts, or daylight comes, he frequently rushes about, try- 
ing to recognize some object that will furnish him a clue 
and direct him to camp. He will probably climb every 
hill he comes to, recognize nothing, and retrace his steps, 
becoming progressively worse confused. In the end he 
may perish from sheer exhaustion and exposure, unless 
by blind chance he finds his way out. 

Lost persons, children included, sometimes travel great 





RAMBLING GETS YOU NOWHERE—BUT 


How- 
You will need all your strength, so use it io ihe best 


possible advantage. 


and-left, under-and-over, eternally and _ everlastingly 
d—d!” “Then,” he says, “I walked over to my horse 
and looked him square in the face to see if I recognized 
him. I did. Also, I could tell which was straight up 
and straight down—and that was about all. Right there 
I went into camp.” 

That was the only sensible thing to do. 
the sun rose clear. Shorty went over to the rim of the 
mesa, looked out, and, like a flash, he recognized the 
country and proper directions at a glance. 

A prudent man, no matter how experienced a woods- 
man he may be, will not plunge into an unknown forest 
in the dark, in a snowstorm, or in a fog without taking 
careful mental notes of directions, topography and 


Next morning 


distances before they succumb or are rescued. The aged 
parents of Johnnie Bell, who was a Texas-Mexico fron- 
tier scout and trailer many years ago, when there was a 
Texas-Mexico frontier, told me of an instance where a 
small boy, nine or ten years old, was lost for ten days. 
The searching party frequently found signs of him, but 
could not come up with him, dead or alive. Johnnie 
Bell undertook totrailhim. This he did, finding en route 
that the boy was subsisting on chapparal berries, prickly- 
pear apples, birds’ eggs, and young birds eaten raw. The 
boy was at last found, many miles from home, and on 
seeing his rescuer, the child ran from him until exhausted. 
The plucky little fellow, of a strain taught never to quit, 
was little the worse physically for the experience. 
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Still another and tragic instance was that of a physician 

who started on foot for a New Mexico mining camp only 
a few miles distant, but high in the mountains. A heavy 
snow had fallen and obliterated the trails. He became 
confused and floundered around in the deep snow until 
too exhausted to even retrace his steps. He either was 
too numb or did not know how to build a fire. He sat 
down against a tree and administered to himself a lethal 
dose of morphine, thereby cheating the icy death by an 
hour or so. 

Within a few miles of this location the writer assisted 
with the body of a man who became lost and died. This 
man had become crazed and thrown away his clothing, 
dying from exposure. Yet another in the same locality 
was that of a native of the mountains who was lost in 
a snowstorm and found himself without matches. He 
spent a night in 30-inch snow tramping around a sapling 
to keep from freezing to death. He was rescued the 
next day. 

Before entering the woods one should, if possible, 
have a general idea of the lay of the country, especially 
the direction of stream-flow and main mountain ridges. 
There is then little danger of becoming seriously lost 
under any ordinary circumstances. Any person explor- 
ing uninhabited country should carry a compass. Even 
with a compass one may become completely lost if note 
is not made of the direction of travel. It should be 
remembered that the compass needle points north and 
south, not necessarily toward camp. 

Never go into the woods, especially in winter, with- 
out an ample supply of matches—not just a few in a 
shirt pocket, where they may become ruined by perspira- 
tion, snow, rain, or a fall in the creek, but in a waterproof 
pocket match-case as well. Save these latter for emergen- 
cies. Should your last matches become damp, rub them in 
your hair before striking. This gives them a slight coat 
of oil and they will flame when otherwise they would 
sputter and go out. abl 

I would hardly hope to convey to a person who has 
never had any previous experience an adequate idea of 
the terror and menace of being lost during a midwinter 
storm in the mountains, when back-tracking oneself is 
out of the question; when the snow-laden wind cuts 
the breath and the eyes cannot be held open against it; 
when it is impossible to distinguish trees or even moun- 
tains across a narrow canyon at midday. The mountain 
blizzard whips and shreds the snow into individual ice 
crystals, and then mills and grinds these as fine as 
powder. This snow dust permeates every crack and 
crevice of shelter or clothing. At such times the wild 
things of the woods bow to the storm and take shelter 
according to their several natures. If man would sur- 
vive, he must also take shelter; but, being so poorly 
equipped to face the angry elements, he needs to bring 
into play all the arts and knowledge of which he is 
possessor if he would keep life in his body. The first 


and most important thing to know is how to build a 
fire. 
Starting a fire with damp or frozen wood in a whirl- 








ing snowstorm is mighty different from kindling the 
kitchen range, especially when your fingers are already 
numb and you are, perhaps, shivering in wet or frozen 
clothing. The writer has known of four cases where 
men perished in the act of trying to build fires; they 
simply waited too long. If you find it necessary to 
build a fire and to do so quickly, and are in pine timber, 
cut off a dead pine branch stub or a sliver from a pitch 
snag or stump. ‘This resinous wood is hard to whittle 
into kindlings easily ignited. A better way is to pound 
a small piece with the head of your belt hatchet until 
it frazzles and splinters; it is then easily ignited under 
conditions where a match would be blown out before 
kindling ordinary shavings. Use dry twigs from 
standing trees to feed the new flame; they will be drier 
than down material. Dry standing aspen, though it con- 
tains no resin, makes excellent kindling when shaved 
down to form a bunch not severed from the piece. 

Some practical woodsmen carry a bit of candle to 
kindle fires with, or small balls of kerosene-soaked tow 
or cotton, which will ignite at the mere flash of a match. 
All these are good, and it is better to be provided with 
some of them against that one-in-a-thousand chance when 
the ability to build a fire and do it quickly may mean life, 
whether it be that you are lost, have broken a leg, sprained 
an ankle, been overtaken by a storm, or have merely 
fallen into a creek and must dry out or freeze. 

A person who becomes lost from a party, or who has 
left word when he expects to return, should reflect that 
on his failure to return within a reasonable time a search 
for him will be made. Accordingly, after a reasonable 
attempt to locate himself, he should ascend a high point, 
if available, and, when it can be seen, send up a continu- 
ous signal smoke, also firing his gun at intervals. If you 
go into the woods alone and do not take the trouble to 
advise anyone of your probable whereabouts or time of 
return, you, of course, do so at your own risk and must 
depend absolutely on your own skill, strength, and re- 
sourcefulness. If you should get lost, make this a rule 
in the mountains: Travel only downhill. Follow a single 
creek or canyon and it will eventually lead you into a 
settlement in the lower valleys; there are few places now 
where settlements are so scarce and far between that one 
cannot be reached in a day or so. In case of deep snow, 
follow down a wind-swept ridge parallel to a watercouse. 
Also, remember this: In going up or down a mountain, 
go up a ridge; down a watercourse. Neither will fork 
going that way. 

Many books on woodcraft have been written and much 
good advice been given on what to do or not do when 
lost in the woods. Much of this is good, sound advice. 
The main trouble is that the lost person, in his confusion 
and panic, often amounting almost to insanity, does not 
remember it when he needs it. 

If you find you are lost in the woods, take it easy. 
Stop right there, sit down, compose yourself, and try to 
reason out the proper direction, and if you are being 
overtaken by night, or a snowstorm, or a fog, don’t buck 
it, for you are most certain to become worse lost. Try to 
(Continued on page 499) 
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Our Orchids—Aristocrats of the Woods 





Ranging in Color from Palest Blush to Deepest Hues, the Orchids 
Flaunt Their Alluring Beauty During the Summer Months 


By E. M. Gress 


State Botanist of Pennsylvania 


f EPRESENTED a 
great number of beau- 
@ tiful plants 
whose 
flowers are 









by 





all greatly 
modified and very com- 
plicated, no other fam- 
ily of plants in the 
whole plant kingdom 
shows such odd-shaped 
flowers and such an 
array of beautiful 
colors as does the 
orchid group. They all 
bear a marked family 
resemblance in the 
structure of the flower, 
which usually has three 
sepals, three petals, one 
or two stamens and a 
pistil, The sepals and 
petals, particularly the 
latter, are of such odd 
shapes that it is often 
very difficult to distin- 
guish them as such. It 
is one of the three 
petals called the lip that 
gives the flower its pe- 
culiar shape and _ its 
mark of individuality. 
In some flowers like the 
Lady’s Slipper this lip 
is in the shape of a large swollen hollow sack; in others 
it is flat and spreading with an entire, lobed, or fringed 
margin; in some the lip extends backward into a short 
spur, while in others the spur is long and very slender. 
The flowers are particularly adapted for cross pollination 
by certain insects. 

Varied are the names given to the many members of 
the distinctive orchid family. The dainty Lady’s Slipper 
is known as Moccasin Flower, Indian Moccasin, Whip- 
poor-will’s Shoe, Squirrel’s Shoe, Noah’s Ark, and many 
others. All of these names have some local or fanciful 
meaning and indicate the great interest taken in the plants. 
The most common and appropriate names are Lady’s 


PINK LADY’S SLIPPER 


This is a wild flower of ever-renewing charm and wide distribution, being 
found in the dry woods from Newfoundland to Minnesota, Winnipeg and 
northwestward, and south to North Carolina and Tennessee. 
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Slipper and Moccasin Flower, the 
former being more or less the Eng- 
lish meaning of the 
scientific name Cypri- 
pedium, which is de- 
rived from the Greek. 
The first part of the 
word “Cypripedium” 
means “Venus” and the 
latter part means “Bus- 
kin” or “slipper,” which 
has_ resulted in the 
name Lady’s Slipper. 
The name Moccasin 
Flower has been sug- 
gested by the large 
pouch-like petal called 
the lip, which resem- 
bles slightly the shape 
of an Indian Moccasin. 
“A legend of the In- 
dians tells us that when 
the whip-poor-wills 
went nightly to their 
wooing they took their 
choice of these flowers, 
pink, white, or yellow, 
to use as moccasins.” 
Hence we have the 
name Whip-poor-will’s 
Shoes. Some of the 
other local names, no 
doubt, have a_ similar 
sentimental origin. 

If there is any one wild flower that everybody loves it 
is, perhaps, the Pink Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
acaule). However abundant it may be or however often 
it may be seen, it never loses any of its charm. One can 
scarcely pass by it without hesitating or stopping to ad- 
mire it or to make some remark about its exquisite beauty 
and enchantment. Mother nature is certainly a neat 
housekeeper ; if not disturbed she never places a beautiful 
flower or tree in an unsuitable place. This is particularly 
noticeable with the Pink Lady’s Slipper. Some time 
during the month of May or June, in the shaded woods 
with the proper setting of dark, rich soil strewn with 
the dead brown leaves and here and there an elevated 


George B. Parker. 

















SHOWY LADY’S SLIPPER 


(Cypripedium reginae) 


Photographs by George B. Parker. 


LARGER YELLOW LADY’S SLIPPER 
(Cypripedium pubescens) 


Two of the loveliest members of the orchid family found in eastern United States. The Showy Lady’s Slipper—without 


doubt the most beautiful of all—is now rarely found, and where found it should be rigidly protected. 


Less common 


than the pink one, the Larger Yellow is a handsome, fragrant flower, beautifully marked with madder-purple. 


gray rock partly covered with dark green moss, we 
It will be 


found topping a stem from eight to twelve inches high 


may look for this most decorative pink flower. 


which grows from between two large, dark green leaves 
close to the ground. 

All complete flowers are made up of four sets of or- 
gans—the sepals, the petals, the stamens and the pistil. 
These parts are all present in the Lady’s Slipper but are 
very much modified, so that it is really difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. 

The large, pouch-like, conspicuous part of the flower is 
one of the petals, which is hollow with a slit in one side. 
This slit can be opened by an entering insect, but if the 
insect tries to get out at the same place that it entered it 
cannot do so, for the harder it presses against the door 
It, therefore, cannot escape through 
This 


outlet is found at the upper end of the flower, opposite 


the tighter it closes. 
this entrance but must seek an outlet elsewhere. 
the slit where the insect entered. The insect, in crawling 
out at this upper opening, first pushes past the stigma and 
The sticky pollen of the stamens 
It then flies away to another 


then past the stamens. 
adheres to its hairy back. 
flower and repeats the process. When it passes the stigma 


in this second flower, some of the pollen which it brought 
from the first flower will stick to the stigma. By this 
method the pistil of one flower is smeared with pollen 
from another. This is called cross pollination and pro- 
duces what is called cross fertilization. 

The kind of bees that enter the Lady’s Slipper do not 
seem to be very plentiful, for one may watch a flower for 
hours and not see a single bee enter it. It, therefore, 
happens that some flowers do not receive a visit and cross 
pollination does not take place. In this case the seeds are 
not fertile and are unable to grow and produce new plants. 
This is, perhaps, one of the reasons why we never find 
the Lady’s Slipper in very dense colonies. It should 
also warn us not to pick these flowers, for in so doing we 
may be plucking those few flowers which the insects 
visited and which contain fertile seeds. 

It so happens that the Lady’s Slipper does not always 
treat her insect visitors with courtesy, but the large pouch 
acts as a trap from which the visitor cannot escape. The 
slit through which the visitor enters will admit a large 
insect, such as the female bumblebee, but the opening at 
the other end of the flower is too small to allow its escape, 


thus holding the insect until it is set free accidentally or 
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by the wilting of the flower, but more likely until it dies. 

“The writer once witnessed such an imprisonment of a 
large bumblebee in a Pink Lady’s Slipper which was 
brought into the laboratory. The flower had been in the 
room for several days when a buzzing sound was heard 
near the flower and, on examination, the unhappy bee was 
found almost exhausted in its efforts 
to escape. 

Several other species of Lady’s 
Slippers are found in east- 
ern United States. Among 
these are the yellow (Cyp- 
ripedium pubescens) and 
the Showy Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium reginae). 

The stem of the yellow 
species is from sixteen to 
twenty inches tall and leafy 
to the top. It bears a 
showy, fragrant, yellow 
flower whose sepals are 
longer than the swollen lip 
and of a greenish or yel- 
lowish-green color marked 
with madder-purple. The 


usually twisted, while the 
one which forms the lip is 
much inflated and from one to two inches long—all being 
yellow or yellowish, more or less streaked with madder 
purple. This species is less common than the pink one 
and is found in rich woods, woodland bogs, and thickets 
in eastern North America 
from Nova Scotia south 
to Alabama and west- 
ward. 





F. J. W. Horich. 
LARGE PURPLE-FRINGED ORCHID 


(Habenaria) 











SHOWY ORCHIS 


(Orchis spectabilis) 
To be found, when found at all, in rich, moist woods, but it has 


long petals are narrow and been very nearly “loved to destruction.” 
protection should be afforded it. 


GRASS PINK 
(Calopogon pulchellus) 


The Showy Lady’s Slipper is without doubt the most 
beautiful species of all, but it is, indeed, seldom found 
In places where it was once fairly 
common, it has been gathered so extensively that it has 
become one of our very rare wild flowers, and is one 
among many other plants that needs protection. 

The stem of this species is from 
one to three feet tall and, ‘like the 
yellow species, is leafy to the top, 
bearing at the summit the 
fragrant flower with its 
showy white pouch more or 
less blotched or stained 
with wine-color or light 
crimson-magenta. 

The Showy Lady’s Slip- 
per is found in bogs or 
swampy woods—places 
that are slow to warm up 
in the spring; it is, there- 
fore, later in flowering than 
the other species, being 
found in bloom in June or 
July and sometimes as late 
as August in the far north. 
Its area of distribution is 
nearly the same as that of 
the yellow species, which is 

States and southeastern 


even by the botanist. 


F. J. W. Horich. 


The most stringent 


throughout eastern United 
Canada. 

The plants of the orchid family have never become 
common, indeed most of them are quite rare, which, along 
with their odd and beau- 
tiful made 

them favorites with all 
nature lovers, 





has 





flowers, 





F. J. W. Horich. 


George B. Parker. 


TWAYBLADE 
(Liparis) 


It is in the moist woods that we find these typical members of the orchid group—the brilliant and fascinating Purple Fringed; the 
slender, dainty Grass Pink, with its purplish-pink flowers, and the retiring Twayblade, named from the two large green leaves, near the 
ground, from which rises the stem bearing the madder-purple flowers. 
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florists and botanists. Indeed, the orchids are in such 
demand among flower fanciers that prices of more than 
$1,000 have been paid for single plants of some of the 
rarer species. 

The two wild ones most commonly seen are the Lady’s 
Slippers and the Lady’s Tresses, the former blooming 
early in the season while the latter closes the orchid sea- 
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him with a specimen uprooted from the rich leaf mold 
in a small woods near that city. We searched in vain to 
find other plants in the vicinity. It was no doubt the last 
survivor, thoughtlessly destroyed by one who really loved 
flowers but knew not what destruction she had completed. 

Other odd but not very conspicuous members of the 
family are the Whorled Pogonias, with their five leaves 





CORAL ROOT 


(Corallorrhiza maculata) 


“lazy” plant that refuses to 
make its own food. 


WHORLED POGONIA 


(Pogonia_ verticillata) 
A May and June bloomer in’ damp A 
woods—not common. 


son by blooming in late summer and early fall. 

Ladies’ Tresses is perhaps the most common member of 
the family in eastern United States and, unless we can 
check in some way the present wild flower vandalism, 
it may be the only one that will not be entirely extermi- 
nated in the near future. Its habit of growing in moist 
open meadows rather than in the forests, which have 
been so ruthlessly destroyed, has no doubt been a great 
advantage to this flower. As the forests have been 
cleared away and the land covered with grass, conditions, 
in some places at least, have been made more favorable 
to the growth of this particular orchid, while nearly all 
other orchids are found in the woods and the clearing 
away of the timber has resulted in their complete de- 
struction in those areas. 

In rich, moist woods, particularly where the hemlock 
trees grow, must one look for the beautiful Showy Orchis 
(Orchis spectabilis). It is a sad fact that, in favorable 
places where this plant should be abundant, one may look 
for hours and not see a single specimen. The plant is 
such a favorite among flower lovers that it is becoming 
very rare. It has been loved to destruction. For many 
years not a single plant of the Showy Orchis has been 
known to grow within miles of the city of Pittsburgh. 

The writer, in company with a class of students, was 
recently astonished when one of the students came to 


Photographs by H. B. Kirk. 


SLENDER LADIES’ TRESSES 


(Spiranthes gracilis) 


DRAGON’S MOUTH 
(Arethusa bulbosa L) 


A great favorite, that 
one lovely flower. 


Picturesquely named, these need no 
further description. 


bears but 


in a circle near the top of the plant, which is from eight 
to twelve inches tall. These plants are found in bloom 
in moist woods during the months of May and June. 
They may be mistaken for our common Indian Cucumber- 
root (Medeola virginiana), which they resemble in the 
whorled arrangement of the leaves. But the odd-shaped 
flower, with its three long, slender, madder-purple sepals 
and the three shorter greenish-yellow petals, gives it an 
individuality which distinguishes the plant at a glance 
from any other. 

Again, do we have any group of flowering plants more 
brilliantly colored and more fascinating than the fringed 
orchids (Habenaria) ? Among these, found in meadows, 
swamps, wet woods, and bogs, are the large and small 
purple fringed, the yellow fringed, the green fringed and 
others—all of exquisite beauty, but seldom seen except 
by those who love to wander into the moist, swampy 
recesses of the forest. 

We must not forget that striking little plant called 
Dragon’s Mouth (Arethusa bulbosa), which is only about 
eight inches tall and bears but one large, beautifully 
colored flower at the top. This little bog plant is found 
in bloom in May or June and because of its rarity is a 
great delight, not only to the flower lover, but also to the 
trained botanist. Then, too, there in the cranberry bog 
or wet meadows is the Grass Pink (Calopogon pulchellus), 

(Continued on page 496) 























EDITORIAL 


“Wood, America’s Future Need” 


«“ OOD, not food, should be the immediate concern 

of man,” recently declared Dr. Thomas Forsyth 
Hunt, former Dean of the College of Agriculture of Cali- 
fornia. This statement admirably summarizes America’s 
forest situation. Continuing, Doctor Hunt said: “In that 
portion of the world about which there is official knowl- 
edge and which is something less than one-half the area, 
there are about 15 acres per capita, of which 3.4 acres 
are permanently in grass and 6 acres are in woodland and 
forests. Yet every nation which has a civilized history of 
2,000 years is compelled to conserve its forests. 

“The facts are that under existing conditions the world 
cannot suffer a permanent shortage of food, because a 
shortage is felt immediately. This shortage is corrected 
within a year by increased production, or, in extreme cases, 
through the death of a portion of the inhabitants. 

“With the wood supply the situation is different. Thus 
far in history, the first product in which the nations of 
the world have felt a shortage is timber—witness Egypt, 
China, Spain, Italy, Germany, France, Great Britain. 
The reason, of course, is obvious. It may be fifty to a 
hundred years instead of one year before the people 
realize the supply of lumber is becoming exhausted. It 
may then take fifty to a hundred years, instead of one 
year, to correct the situation.” 

There is little danger of a food famine in the United 
States, for there is ample land already in cultivation, or 


available, to meet our food demands for many years to 
In the case of forests, conditions are quite the 
reverse. Our origina! sunply of timber is already two- 
thirds exhausted, and exhaustion is now proceeding at a 
rate four times faster than replacement by annual forest 
growth. Long periods of time will be necessary to raise 
future timber crops, thus necessitating looking ahead and 
using sufficient forest land to meet future demands for 
forest products. 

This the American nation has not done, with the result 
that it has, in truth, mined its forests, virtually abandon- 
ing to non-use almost 75 per cent of its timber-growing 
lands after the natural crop has been harvested. The 
effects of this policy are today reaching far beyond the 
single problem of a national timber supply. They strike at 
the very heart of our national well being—our standards 
of home-building and every-day living, relations between 
capital and labor, productivity of a quarter of our land 
area, tax wealth of states and communities, agricultural 
prosperity and general industrial permanency. Protection 
of inland waters, and with them the interests of soil re- 
tention, water-power, irrigation, soil fertility, and mu- 
nicipal water supply, are all at stake. So, too, is the con- 
servation of wild life, and of recreational resources for 
our people; for, as Thoreau once said, “To preserve wild 
animals implies generally the creation of a forest for them 
to dwell in or resort to. So it is with man.” 


come. 


“Greater Ultimate Economy” 


HILDREN of today, who will be the taxpayers of 

tomorrow, may find consolation in the fact that 
President Coolidge, in his program of economy, sees 
farther than the principle of hoarding. All of us are in- 
clined to grumble when we pay our taxes and to rejoice 
when taxes are reduced. Few of us, however, would get 
much pleasure from a few tax dollars saved if this small 
saving meant in years to come a higher living cost, a 
harder struggle for existence, and fewer comforts and 
pleasures for our children. 
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“It is the high privilege of the people of this country to 
spend their own money,” said the President in addressing 
the Federal bureau heads last month. “Constructive econ- 
omy in the business of government,” he declared, “is for 
the benefit of the people.” And he emphasized that any 


proposed increases of annual outlay for existing projects, 
or the undertaking of new projects, should be scrutinized 
with the object of giving the taxpayer all the advantage. 
One might hear so much of the President’s speech and 
see little chance, so far as the President is concerned, for 
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increased appropriations under the Clarke-McNary Act, 
affording ultimate saving to the people of the country 
through better forest-fire protection and a more liberal 
policy of timberland purchases for the growing of forests 
in the East. Immediate expenditures for projects of this 
character, however, if based upon clearly established needs 
of the people in future years, reflect statesmanship and 
national economy, whereas a parsimonious policy today 
merely passes the tax dollar saved now to the next and 
following generations. That the President in his tax- 
economy program differentiates between projects of pres- 
ent and future economy is indicated by his statement, that 
“oreater ultimate economy in Federal expenditure can 
some time be attained by larger annual outlays on some of 
our existing projects. In fact, greater ultimate economy 
can in some instances be attained by undertaking new 
projects. I do not advocate the withholding of additional 
outlays on projects essential to the best interests of the 


Government.” 
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Next year Congress will be asked to make moderate 
increases in the Federal appropriations for forest-fire pro- 
tection and for the extension of National Forests in the 
3oth of these projects fall clearly in the “greater 


Fast. : 
ultimate economy” plan, because both forest fires and 
forest denudation are reducing by millions of dollars every 
year the value of taxable property. Furthermore, they are 
steadily making more acute and more ultimately expensive 
the essential task of meeting the nation’s future wood and 
forest needs. Last year, timber, forage, range and mill 
property totaling practically $40,000,000 was destroyed by 
forest fire. This property was thus removed from the 
taxable rolls, and to regrow the timber destroyed will cost 
many times its present stumpage value. There is no 
statesmanlike economy in saving a few tax dollars today 
by letting our forests burn up or allowing our forest lands 
to remain barren and unproductive. The day of reckoning 


must come; if not for us, at least for our children. 


Pennsylvania’s Leadership in State Forests 


- THE story of Pennsylvania's State Forests, published 
elsewhere in this issue, under the title “The Return of 
Penn’s Woods,” there is an example which other states 
may well emulate. Pennsylvania is getting ahead with its 
forest problem, and the benefits of returning forests are 
already being felt by the people of the state. Under the 
farsighted leadership of a great conservationist, Doctor 
Rothrock, Pennsylvania began the acquisition of State 
Forests some twenty-five years ago. Today more than a 
million acres of its forest lands are under management and 
protection by the state. 

But are Pennsylvania’s State Forests a practical under- 


P) 


taking for a great commonwealth, the skeptical may ask: 
For answer one needs only to turn to the results being 
shown by Pennsylvania’s policy of State Forests. The 
total investment represented is slightly more than $8,000,- 
000, while the present value of the forests is almost 
$13,500,000, leaving a net gain from the investment of 
more than $5,000,000. Furthermore, the investment is 
increasing in value every year and bringing greater cash re- 
turns to the state. In 1923, for example, the income from 
the State Forests amounted to $113,094, almost twice that 
of any previous year and more than the total income from 
the State Forests during the first sixteen years they were in 
existence. All told, the State Forests have yielded receipts 
to date amounting to $477,936, from which the State 
School Fund has been enriched to the extent of $292,696. 
So much for the business aspect of Penn’s rehabilitated 


woods. 


Values which cannot be measured in dollars and cents 
are represented by the recreational benefits which the 
State Forests are yielding. Over half a million people are 
now getting fun from these woodland areas, which are 
helping to meet the growing demands of hunters, fisher- 
men, hikers, campers, and the general summer outdoor 
The state is constantly building up its forests by 
Over 


army. 
better administration, protection, and reforestation. 
1,200 miles of roads and 2,500 miles of trails have been 
constructed and over 35,000,000 trees have been planted 
on the State Forests. 

A yield of more than 522,500,000 board feet of choice 
lumber is seen in the trees already planted by the state on 
its forests, but these plantations are doing much more than 
producing wood. They are serving as inspiring object 
lessons to private owners of forest land, as is being clearly 
demonstrated by the remarkable rate at which private 
planting is going forward in Pennsylvania. During the 
last three years, for example, over 17,000,000 trees have 
been planted by private individuals within the state. These 
trees, it is estimated, have reforested about 17,000 acres 
of idle land, and when mature will produce some 600,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. 

More forests are contemplated. 
sembly, by an overwhelming majority, passed a resolution 
authorizing an amendment to the State Constitution to 
permit a bond issue of $25,000,000 for the raising of 
money to purchase more State Forests. The issue will go 
before the people in 1928, and general sentiment through- 
out the state is said to be strongly favorable. 


The last General As- 
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“Utah”—A Veteran Juniper 


By M. B. 


URING the summer of 1923 the writer, while roam- 
ing through the mountains of northern Utah, 
came upon a huge and aged juniper of gnarled 

and contorted form, which is in many respects the most 
remarkable tree he has ever seen. In size it far exceeds 
any other known tree of its kind, and in age it has few 
living rivals, regardless of species. Against a background 





“UTAH”—THE GNARLED AND ANCIENT 


peculiarly fitted to its rugged picturesqueness, this tree 
presents a sight that is truly awe-inspiring. Its fame has 
spread rapidly, and botanists and foresters have pro- 
nounced it the greatest tree of its kind in the world. 

This tree, which has been christened “Utah,” is of the 
species Juniperus scopulorum Sarg., popularly called 
Rocky Mountain juniper, sometimes spoken of as red 
cedar. The species is noted for slow and sturdy growth 
and is found inhabiting sunny, arid slopes, where the 
soil forms but a thin covering over the rock beneath. 
‘Often, as in the case of this tree, the roots appear to pene- 
trate the solid rock, pushing down through the available 
crevices and affording remarkably secure anchorage, even 
if they do not reach any ample supply of soil nor constant 
‘supply of moisture. 
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As would be expected, trees in such situations are un- 
able to make rapid growth, and, even though they attain 
great ages, a trunk diameter of three feet and a height 
of thirty to forty feet have been considered the maxi- 
mum proportions of trees of this species. 

But Old Utah far surpasses this. The trunk circum- 
ference, measured just above the swollen base, is 21 feet 
6 inches. The trunk is not round, but is considerably 
flattened, making its greatest diameter over 8 feet. In 
height this tree stands 35 or 40 feet, and the massive 
trunk runs undivided to a height uncommon in this 
species, except in sheltered situations. 

The exact age of the tree can never be known while 
it still stands, but the approximate age has been con- 
servatively estimated to be about 3,500 years. A deep 
crevice, extending almost to the heart of the tree (from 
the back of the trunk, as shown in the photographs), left 
by the wrenching out of a mighty limb ages ago, afforded 
a means of determining the rate of growth. Samples of 
wood were removed from different parts of the crevice 
and chips of wood were taken from the surface of the 
trunk in places where the bark has sloughed off. The 
(Continued on page 499) 





A CLOSE-UP OF THE MASSIVE TRUNK OF THE OLD TREE 
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II. 


in the matter of folk-song authorship anonymity 

was the rule. People usually did not know who 

had composed the songs they sang or heard sung, 
and, though they apparently had no objection to being 
told, either authentically or otherwise, who had composed 
them, they felt under no compulsion to be curious in the 
matter. 

Several years ago, however, Mr. William Bartlett, of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, sent me some manuscripts of songs 
which he had gotten from their author, Mr. William N. 
(Billy) Allen, of Wausau, Wisconsin. Among these was 
a copy of “The Banks of the Little Eau Pleine” (several 
folk-versions of which I had already found, usually called 
“Johnny Murphy.”) The following summer I had the 
privilege of visiting this genial octogenarian in his home 
and hearing him sing or recite many of his “poems.” At 
this time I found that he was also the author of another 
shanty ballad, “The Shanty-boy from the Big Eau Claire,” 
five or six versions of which I had also found. 

In the person of Billy Allen, then, I found, still in the 
actual flesh and blood, one of those shadowy beings who 
were responsible for most of the songs and ballads of the 
people of the generations who sang. He was born in 
1843, in New Brunswick, of Irish parents. The family 
moved to upper Michigan in 1855, and about a year later 
to Wisconsin. Billy left home at the age of seventeen, 
learning the business of surveyor and timber cruiser by 
practical apprenticeship. His formal schooling did not 
amount to more than three years in all. In 1868 he re- 
turned to Wausau, which he has called his home ever since. 

About 1870 he began composing his “poems.” In com- 
posing these, he said, he never had any idea of their achiev- 
ing any currency as songs, although he invariably com- 
posed them with tunes in mind, and in his travels from 
camp to camp and from community to community he sang 
them “in lumber-jack style,” for the entertainment of any 
who cared to listen. He made no attempt to preserve his 


A NYONE at all informed on the subject knows that 


no basis in fact. 


AMouS OLD 
LOGGING (AMP 


‘BALLADS 


HOUGH uwtitten and sung by Billy Allen, the genial 
octogenarian vesponsible for many of the most widely 


known of the logging camp “classics,” this ballad can claim 


Its theme is purely imaginary. 


By Franz RIcABY 


The Banks of the Little Eau Pleine 


songs, other than in his own memory—a fact which he 
now regrets. 

Some readers may be disappointed to learn that “The 
Banks of the Little Eau Pleine” has absolutely no founda- 
tion in fact—“just pure imagination,” Billy told me, ex- 
cept that Ross Gamble was a real person, a lumber pilot 
famous on the Wisconsin River during the seventies ; and 
that the Little Eau Pleine is an actual stream, a small trib- 
utary of the Wisconsin River, lying wholly within Mara- 
thon County. The narrative and verse form are appar- 
ently patterned after an old-world song known as “The 
Lass of Dunmore,” in which the wanderer meets a damsel 
who bewails the absence of her sailor boy, who has gone 
away with the British Admiral Nelson “to fight the proud 
French on the wave.” Billy sang “The Banks of the 
Little Eau Pleine” to the tune of “Erin’s Green Shore.” 

The reader will observe in this ballad a peculiar com- 
posite of humor and pathos, a combination characteristic 
of a great deal of Billy Allen’s verses, which keeps one 
wondering at least half of the time if he wasn’t composing 
with his tongue in his cheek. The folk-versions of this 
ballad are usually shorter than the original by several 
stanzas, the folk tending to pare away everything except 
the narrative body of the poem. 

An analysis of this ballad is interesting. In the first 
five stanzas the story builds well, its genre in nowise indi- 
cated. The description in the following three stanzas 
seems to be a bid for smiles, if not for outright laughter ; 
but the initial lines of stanza 9 prepare the hearer for the 
answer, which falls with brutal realism. The episode of 
the hatful of water again seems rather more humorous 
than not. The protracted curse in stanzas 11 and 12 is 
remarkable for its completeness and its extremity, and is 
in no way comical for those familiar with logging camps. 
The final stanza is saved by its last two lines. 

The version printed here is as Billy Allen wrote and 
sang it. 
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The Banks of the Little Eau Pleine 
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One evening last June, as I rambled 7 “He wore a red sash ‘round his middle, 
The green woods and valleys among, With an end hanging down at each side; 
The mosquito’s notes were melodious, His shoes, number ten, were of cowhide, 
And so was the whip-poor-will’s song. With heels about four inches wide. 
The frogs in the marshes were croaking, His name it was Honest John Murphy, 
The tree-toads were whistling for rain, And on it there ne’er was a stain, 
And partridges ’round me were drumming And he was as jolly a raftsman 
On the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. As was e’er on the Little Eau Pleine. 
The sun in the west was declining 8 “He was stout and broad-shouldered and manly, 
And tinging the tree-tops with red. His height was about six feet one; 
My wandering feet bore me onward, His hair was inclined to be sandy, 
I not caring whither they led. And his whiskers as red as the sun. 
I happened to see a young school-ma’am; His age was somewhere about thirty, 
She mourned in a sorrowful strain; He neither was foolish nor vain; 
She mourned for a jolly young raftsman He loved the bold Wisconsin River 
On the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. Was the reason he left the Eau Pleine.” 
Saying, “Alas, my dear Johnnie has left me, 9 “If John Murphy’s the name of your raftsman, 
I’m afraid I shall see him no more! I used to know him very well; 
He’s down on the lower Wisconsin, But sad is the tale I must tell you: 
He’s pulling a fifty-foot oar. Your Johnny was drowned in the Dells. 
He went off in a fleet with Ross Gamble, They buried him ‘neath a scrub Norway; 
And has left me in sorrow and pain, You will never behold him again; 
And ’tis over two months since he started No stone marks the spot where your raftsman 
From the banks of the Little Eau Pleine.” Sleeps far from the Little Eau Pleine.” 
I stepped up beside this young school-ma’am, 10 When the school-ma’am heard this information 
And thus unto her I did say, She fainted and fell, as if dead; 
“Why is it you’re mourning so sadly, I scooped up a hatful of water 
While all Nature is smiling and gay?” And poured it on top of her head. 
She said, “It is for a young raftsman She opened her eyes and looked wildly, 
For whom I so sadly complain. ‘ As if she was nearly insane, 
He has left me alone here to wander And I was afraid she would perish 
On the banks of the Little Eau Pleine.” On the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. 
“Will you please tell me what kind of clothing 11 “My curses attend you, Wisconsin! 
Your jolly young raftsman did wear? May your rapids and falls cease to roar; 
For I also belong to the river, May every tow-head and sand-bar 
And perhaps I have seen him somewhere. Be as dry as a log school-house floor. 
If to me you will plainly describe him, May the willows upon all your islands 
And tell me your young raftsman’s name, Lie down like a field of ripe grain, 
Perhaps I can tell you the reason For taking my jolly young raftsman 
He’s not back on the Little Eau Pleine.” Away from the Little Eau Pleine. 
“His pants were made out of two meal-sacks, 12 “My curses light on you, Ross Gamble, 
With a patch a foot square on each knee; For taking my Johnny away! 
His shirt and his jacket were dyed with I hope that the ague will seize you 
The bark of a butternut tree. And shake you down into the clay. 

He wore a large open-faced ticker, May your lumber go down to the bottom, 
With almost a yard of steel chain, And never rise to the surface again; 
When he went away with Ross Gamble You had no business taking John Murphy 

From the banks of the Little Eau Pleine. Away from the Little Eau Pleine. 


13. “Now I will desert my vocation, 
I won't teach district school any more; 
I will go to some place where I'll never 
Hear the squeak of a fifty-foot oar. 
I will go to some far foreign country— 
To England, to France, or to Spain— 
But I'll never forget Johnny Murphy, 
Nor the banks of the Little Eau Pleine.” 
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The Black Oaks 


By J. S. Ittick 


HE oaks of the world are divided into two major 
groups, namely, the white oaks and the black oaks. 
The white oaks mature their acorns in one season 
and have leaves with rounded lobes, while the black oaks 
mature their acorns in two seasons and have bristle- 
pointed leaf-lobes. The former group is sometimes 











THE FLAT PLATEAU-LIKE SURFACES ON THE RIDGES OF THE 
RED-OAK BARK ARE DISTINCTIVE 


called annual oaks, because they mature their acorns in 
a single season, and the latter are called biennial oaks, 
because it takes two seasons for their acorns to mature. 

Representatives of the black-oak group, -also locally 
known as red oak, are found in all parts of the United 
States. 
forest trees. 


Among them are some of our most important 
Some of the best-known members are: 


COMMON NAME, SCIENTIFIC NAME. 


rs a a ah cae Quercus rubra. 

Sy Quercus velutina. 
BRACE NOON ee ra Quercus coccinea. 
er SN ls Quercus palustris. 
| ee Quercus phellos. 

Sg CE | re er Quercus imbricaria. 
NO ee a a a Quercus ilicifolia. 





The red oak is one of the stateliest, cleanest, and 
handsomest hardwood trees in North America. It may 
reach a height of 150 feet and become 300 to 400 years 
old. It grows from Nova Scotia to Minnesota and 
Kansas and is found as far south as Florida and Texas. 
It occurs on a wide range of situations, but prefers por- 
ous, somewhat sandy or gravelly soil. 

When a lumberman speaks of the red oak he may mean 
any one of a large number of oaks, but when a botanist 
or a forester uses the name red oak he means one par- 
ticular kind of tree. The real red oak is one of the most 
distinctive of our native oaks and may be recognized in 
summer by its large dull-green leaves, which turn a fla- 
ming red in autumn. The midribs of the leaves are often 
reddish, and the leaf-lobes are triangular in outline and 
terminate in bristle-like tips. 

The bark on big red-oak trees is very distinctive, for 
between the deep furrows occur wide and smooth 


plateau-like surfaces. The lateral branches are straight 











A BIG PENNSYLVANIA RED OAK; IT IS 30 FEET IN CIRCUM- 
FERENCE AT THE BASE 
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and smooth and form an angle of about 45 degrees with 
the main stem. The winter buds are distinctively red- 
dish brown in color, sharp pointed, and covered with 
numerous overlapping smooth scales. 

The most distinctive feature of the red oak is its large 
acorns. Their cups are broad and shallow and cover 
only a small part of the base of the large and ovoid 
The wood is heavy, hard, strong, 
and light reddish brown in color. It weighs about 41 
pounds per cubic foot and has many commercial uses. 


bright-brown nuts. 


The red oak is one of the most important timber trees 
of eastern North America. It surpasses all other of our 
native oaks in height, diameter, and volume growth, and 
is well adapted for general forestry purposes, for it 
thrives on a great variety of soils and produces a wood 
that can be used for many purposes. 

As early as 1740 the red oak was introduced into con- 
tinental Europe, where it is now extensively planted in 
Belgium, England, France, and Germany. It has the 
widest distribution of any American hardwood forest 
tree in Germany. In Baden alone over 450 acres have 
been planted with red oak and some of these stands are 
already 100 years old. These trees are the pride of 
European foresters, for the red oak is truly an attractive, 
stately, and clean tree, and its future spells promise. 

The black oak is one of our big forest trees. The 
name “black’’ refers to the color of the bark on old 
trunks, which is truly black. It is also called “yellow 
oak” because of the yellow inner bark, which is always 
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BLACK OAK 


1. Flowering branch with immature leaves, (s) staminate blossoms, (p) 
pistillate blossoms. 

. A mature leaf. 

. Branch with leaves and mature fruit. 

. An acorn cup. 

. An acorn. 

. Winter twig with buds, leaf-scars, and immature acorns. 

. Section of twig with immature acorns. 

Section of winter twig showing the large, an‘ular, and pubescent bud 
and leaf-scars with bundle-scars, enlarged. 


NAM WD 


ad 


present and a never-failing distinguishing characteristic. 
The inner layer of bark is distinctly yellow in color. It 
is easy to cut to the inner bark with an ordinary penknife 
and uncover the yellow inner bark layers. No other oak 
has this yellow layer of inner bark. 

Before modern dyes were placed upon the market the 
yellow inner bark of black oak was used extensively in 
the manufacture of a yellow dye known as quercitron. 
Even during the late World War, when the dye situation 
was critical, thousands of cords of black oak bark were 
harvested in southern Pennsylvania and manufactured 
into a vegetable dye used in the manufacture of khaki 
cloth. 

The black oak may also be recognized by other distin- 
guishing characteristics. Its leaves vary considerably in 
size, but are usually from 4 to 6 inches long. Excep- 
tional leaves become 12 to 16 inches long. In autumn 
the small acorns, with a cup covering about one-half of 
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THE DEEPLY CLEFT LEAVES AND DEEP ACORN CUP OF THE 
SCARLET OAK ARE DISTINCTIVE 


the nut and the scales forming a loose grayish-brown 
fringe about the margin of the cups, are distinctive. In 
winter the large angular buds, made up of a large num- 
ber of bud scales covered with a dense coating of pale 
hairs, are a sure means of recognizing this tree. These 
distinctive buds are an unfailing means of identification 
in winter. ; 

The black oak or yellow oak is found from Maine west 
to Ontario and south to Florida and Texas. It is usually 
from 60 to 80 feet high, but may sometimes reach a 
height of 150 feet, with a diameter of 4% feet. It pre- 
fers dry uplands and gravelly mountain slopes. 

While the black oak is not among the most important 
forest trees of eastern North America, yet it plays an 
important role in our forest structure and is worthy of 
good protection and careful treatment. 

The scarlet oak is the most showy of our native oaks. 
In autumn it stands in strong contrast with the surround- 
ing somber winter colors. Artists are, however, not in 
agreement on the autumn color of the leaves, for some 
claim they are scarlet, others insist that they are red, and 
some classify them as crimson. Irrespective of the 
artists’ contentions, the leaves are truly beautiful. It is 
appropriately called “scarlet oak’ because of the bril- 
liant autumn coloration of the leaves. In a number of 
the Southern States it is called “red oak” because of the 


reddish color of the wood, and in a few States, particu- 
larly North Carolina, this tree is called “Spanish oak.” 
Those who speak of the wood or the lumber sawed from 
this tree usually call it red oak, while the forester speaks 
of it as scarlet oak. 

The scarlet oak is one of the commonest members of 
the black-oak group. It is found from Maine to Minne- 
sota and south to North Carolina and west to Nebraska. 
Locally it is abundant and produces large quantities of 
valuable wood. It can readily be distinguished from the 
black oak by its bark, which is rather rough and dark 
near the base and quite smooth between the furrows on 
the main and upper parts of the stem. Its inner bark is 
pale in color and its leaves are deeply cleft. 
cups are smooth and covered by close-fitting and glossy 
scales. The winter buds are stout, blunt-pointed, and 
covered with pale wool from the apex to the middle. 
The buds of the black oak are distinctly angular and 
woolly over their entire surface, while those of the red 
It can be distin- 


The acorn 


oak are not covered with any wool. 
guished from the red oak, with which it is frequently 
associated, by its smaller and more deeply lobed leaves, 
its less flat-topped bark ridges, and its smaller and deeper- 
cupped acorns. Along the lower portion of the stem 
one will often find dead and drooping lateral branches 


that persist for many years. This characteristic is par- 
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THE SCARLET-OAK BARK IS ROUGH NEAR THE BASE OF THE 
STEM AND RATHER SMOOTH TOWARD THE TOP 
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ticularly common to trees bordering bodies of water and 
is a helpful means of distinguishing this tree. 

The scarlet oak is not of so much commercial impor- 
tance as some of our other native oaks, but its wood is 
marketed locally as red oak and is used for many pur- 
poses. The size and quality of the logs produced by the 
scarlet oak are no full measure of its value, for this tree 
is far better known as an ornamental tree than by the 
wood that it yields. It has been planted extensively for 
ornamental purposes not only in this country, but also 
abroad. Its brilliant foliage is greatly admired. No 
other oak can equal it, and it stands in a class with the 
red maple, black gum, dogwood, and sugar maple. It 
is a real ornament in parks and private grounds and 
adorns the natural forest with its beautiful leaves, which 
often persist far into winter. 

The pin oak is one of the most attractive and im- 
pressive oaks native to the eastern United States. It is 
said that the name pin oak was given to this tree because 
of a peculiarity of its branches. They are usually beset 
with short, stiff, and pin-like spurs, whence the name pin 
oak. Other common names are water oak and swamp 
oak, given to this tree because it frequently occurs in wet 
places. The botanical name palustris refers to the tree’s 
preference for plains and lowlands, for the tree is usually 
found growing along river bottoms, in damp places, and 
about swamps. 

The pin oak is found from Massachusetts to Michigan 
and Missouri, south to Virginia, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa. It is usually less than 60 feet in height, but a few 
trees have reached a height of 100 feet and a diameter of 
3 feet. 

When young and open grown, the pin oak has a dis- 
tinctive form and can be recognized at a great distance. 
The trunk is continuous; it does not divide and sub- 
divide like that of most of the other oaks. The lateral 
branches are rather slender and relatively short. The 
lower ones droop, often hanging to the ground, while 
the upper ones stand almost erect. and those along the 
middle of the trunk stand out at right angles to the main 
stem. When the trees become old they lose this distinc- 
tive form. The lower branches drop off or remain as 
dead stubs. These dead and drooping branches are a 
helpful means for distinguishing the pin oak. 

Its small, smooth, sharp-pointed, light-brown buds 
and its exceptionally small light-brown acorns, with very 
shallow cups, are helpful distinguishing characteristics. 
The leaves are from 3 to 5 inches long and have from 5 
to 9 lobes, which terminate in bristle-like tips. The leaf- 
clefts extend well toward the midrib, and the color of 
the leaves is a delicate and beautiful green, which turns 
to a rich, deep scarlet in autumn. 

The pin oak is usually much smaller than the red oak 
and the black oak, but it grows rapidly and produces 
valuable wood. It is well adapted for shade, park, and 
avenue planting, for it grows rapidly, has a distinctive 
form, attractive foliage, and is easily transplanted. In 
many towns, from New England to Washington, pin oak 





is a common street, avenue, and park tree. Several of 
the most beautiful thoroughfares in Washington are 
shaded by pin oaks. 

One of the smallest members of the black oaks is the 
scrub oak, so called because of its small size and scrubby 
appearance. It is also called bear oak, because the ear- 
liest settlers reported that the bears fed upon the acorns. 
In some localities it is called ground oak, because it 
usually hung close to the ground and rarely took an erect 
position. The name barren oak is also applied to this 
tree, for on vast barren areas it is the only form of tree 
growth that is present. The writer studied the woody 
growth on an exposed mountain top in northeastern 














A FORM OF MATURE PIN OAK 


Pennsylvania and found it consisted almost exclusively 
of scrub oak. None of the trees were over 3 feet in 
height, and a careful examination of their annual rings 
showed that they were 25 years old—some of them 30 
years old—and all less than one inch in diameter. 

The scrub oak grows from Maine to Ohio and south 
to North Carolina and Kentucky. It is most abundant 
on barren, sandy areas. It prefers to grow on the kind 
of soil upon which chestnut, rock oak, and pitch pine 
flourish. It is usually a small shrub, but occasionally 
trees reach a height of 25 feet and become 6 inches in 
diameter. In Pennsylvania there are vast areas of 
mountain land occupied almost exclusively by the scrub 
oak. The overcoming of this small, non-commercial 
forest tree is one of the big tasks of present-day forestry. 

The scrub oak is one of the first trees that spring up 
on burnt-over areas. It sprouts freely and produces an 
enormous quantity of seed. When only a few years old, 
it begins to produce acorns, which soon sprout and seed 
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THE THREE TO SEVEN-LOBED LEAVES AND THE SMALL 
CLUSTERED ACORNS OF THE SCRUB OAK ARE DISTINCTIVE 


up completely all near-by areas and form dense and al- 


most impenetrable thickets. It flourishes where other 
more important forest trees fail. 
Scrub oak can be identified by its 3 to 7-lobed leaves, 


which are from 2 to 5 inches long and 1 to 1% inches 




















TINY FLOWERS, IMMATURE AND MATURE LEAVES, AND 


ACORNS OF THE SHINGLE OAK 


They turn reddish brown to brown in autumn 
Its small 


wide. 
and often hang upon the trees during winter. 
size and its habit of growing in dense thickets over large 
areas, especially upon burnt-over forest land, are also 
distinctive. The smooth bark, the clusters of fruit, and 
the small, blunt-pointed buds are also helpful means of 
recognizing it. 

Scrub oak is of no commercial importance as a timber 
tree, but it does cover burnt-over areas and prepares the 
way for more important forest trees. Its ability to grow 
upon extremely exposed and inhospitable situations makes 
it worthy of consideration in protection forests. 
once covered almost exclusively with impenetrable thick- 
ets of scrub oak are now gradually developing into stands 
of more important forest trees, for the scrub oak cannot 
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THE WILLOW OAK CAN ALWAYS BE RECOGNIZED BY ITS 
DISTINCTIVE WILLOW-LIKE LEAVES 


endure shade and will gradually give way for more im- 
portant forest trees. 

There are a number of unusual oaks native to eastern 
North America. Among them are the shingle oak and 
the willow oak. To one accustomed only to oaks with 
deeply lobed leaves, it may be necessary to find acorns in 
order to be convinced that the trees are really oaks, for 
the former has leaves like those of the mountain laurel, 
while those of the latter resemble the willows. A close 
examination of these two trees, however, will show that 
they produce acorns, have wood with wide and high 
medullary rays, and at the ends of the twigs occur clus- 
ters of winter buds, which characteristics are typical of 
the oaks. 

Both the shingle oak and the willow oak have small, 
shiny, deep-green and entire-margined leaves. The wil- 
low oak is confined chiefly tu the coastal plains region of 
the South, while the shingle oak is essentially a mid-con- 









































tinent forest tree which in only a few instances occurs 
east of the Alleghenies. 

The shingle oak reaches its best development about 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, whence 
it reaches out in all directions. It extends as far north 
as Michigan and Wisconsin and goes west to Missouri 
and south to Georgia and Alabama. Its eastern limit of 
distribution is a few miles south of Allentown, in Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania, where several hundred thrifty 
specimens occur. 

The origin of 
for 


this tree’s name has been a matter of 


more than a century. According to 


controversy 
some authorities, 


colonists in Illinois more than 150 years ago, who found 


the name was first used by the French 


in working up the wood of this tree that it rived 
well. These early settlers cut the tree trunks into short 
sections, which in turn were split into shingles used to 
cover the pioneer cabins. The wood of this tree was the 
best wood then obtainable for shingle purposes, and con- 
sequently the tree was given the name “shingle oak.” 

Michaux, the famous French botanist, who traveled 
extensively in America, translated the word “shingle” 
into the Latin word imbricaria, which is still used as a 
part of the tree’s scientific name. Its full botanical name 
is Quercus imbricaria. 

Other authorities think that this tree’s scientific name 
was given to it because of its overlapping leaves. If 
one stands under a large shingle oak tree and looks up 
into its foliage, he cannot help but be impressed with the 
peculiar and characteristic overlapping of the leaves. In 
their arrangement they suggest the courses of shingles 
nailed on a roof. No other oak has this characteristic, 
and it may be that because of this peculiar feature the 
early botanist gave it the name imbricaria. 

The shingle oak is, in a measure, a fashionable tree, 
for it carries several common names. 
it is called “laurel oak,’’ because of the resemblance of its 
In other places 


In some regions 


leaves to those of the mountain laurel. 
it is called “water oak,” because it usually occurs in wet 
situations. One also hear the name “jack oak’ 
applied to it. 


The laurel oak attains its best form and largest size in 


may 


the Mississippi Valley, where it sometimes reaches a 
height of 150 feet and has a diameter of 3 feet. It can 
always be distinguished by its leaves, which are from 3 
to 4 inches long, 1 to 2 inches wide, dark and shiny on the 
upper surface, pale green and hairy on the lower surface, 
and by its entire—that is, unbroken—leaf margins. 

The willow oak is really a quaint tree. 
semble those of the willows rather than those of the oaks. 
They are smaller and narrower than those of the laurel 
oak and do not have hairs on their lower surfaces. ‘The 
acorns of the laurel oak are larger and the acorn cups 
are not so flat as those of the willow oak. The winter 
buds of the laurel oak are light chestnut brown and some- 
what angular, while those of the willow oak are dark 
chestnut brown. 


The willow oak prefers the sunny southland to the 


Its leaves re- 
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cold north. It occurs from New York to Florida and 
west to Kentucky, Missouri, and Texas. It is usually 
less than 60 feet in height, but occasional specimens are 
found which have reached a height of 80 feet and a 
diameter of 4 feet. A magnificent specimen stands in 
Painter’s Arboretum, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. The willow oak, too, has a number of 
\mong them are peach oak, water oak, 


near Lima, 


common names. 
swamp oak, and pin oak. 

The willow oak deserves a place in the forest structure 
of the South, for its wood satisfies many local demands. 
Its attractive foliage and beautiful form help adorn the 
landscape and beautify city streets. 














A MULTIPLE TREE—FREAK PINE GROWTH 


This is a yellow pine on the Plumas National Forest, and it 
has four complete trees (or shoots) growing from the same 
stump. The sapling undoubtedly bent and broken by 
hzavy snows, and certain of the branches on the upper side 
Where the sapling touched the ground another 
skyward. The picture was sent in by Mr. 

Assistant District Forester, who made it 

last summer. 


was 


grew upward. 
branch started 
L. A. Barrett, 
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WHAT MIGHT BE CALLED FACETIOUSLY A RATTLING HIGH PILE. THEY ARE THE RATTLES 
STRIPPED FROM A THOUSAND SNAKES KILLED LAST SUMMER IN WELD COUNTY, COLORADO 





Rattlesnakes and Prairie Dogs—and A Man 


By Atvin T. STEINEL 


ATTLESNAKES and prairie dogs frequently oc- The pile of rattlers in the picture is proof of what a 
ee the same apartment in the prairie-dog towns _ prairie-dog-killing crew accomplished in snake slaughter 
of the western plains, but seldom at the same time. during the summer of 1923. There are nearly a thousand 

It may be stated as a scientific fact that they do not live _ sets of rattles in the pile. The summer’s kill was made in 
together in peace. ‘Tradition would have it otherwise. Weld County, Colorado, and the man who got most of 
A snake story presupposes considerable leeway for the them is not a professional snake-hunter either. He is 
narrator; but this is not a yarn; it is a recital of fact. J. R. Lane and he has been called a prairie-dog-catcher. 
The truth about rattlesnakes is bad enough without resort- His favorite weapon for rattlers is a halter strap with a 
ing to exaggeration. buckle at its end. Riding over the prairie on his daily 








A RAIDING PARTY ABOUT TO SET OUT. IT IS J. R. LANE (standing) AND THREE OF HIS CREW READY TO START | 
ON A PRAIRIE-DOG RAID, THE RESULTS OF WHICH ARE TOLD IN THIS STORY 
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routine of dog-killing, he hears the ominous warning of 
the rattler. A deft twist of the wrist and the buckle hits 
its mark, stunning the snake. The job is finished usually 
by Lane’s boot heel; sometimes by the hoof of the horse. 
Then the rattles are stripped from the tail. 

A prairie-dog-catcher’s duties are vastly different from 
those of a town-dog-catcher. The technique of the two 
arts is not at all similar. In fact, the prairie-dog-catcher 
isn’t a dog-catcher at all; he is a killer. The prairie dog, 
too, is no relation to “man’s best friend,” not even generi- 
cally. The prairie dog is in reality a ground squirrel. 

Way back in the days of the original covered wagon 
some facetious person, maybe a Yankee, maybe a French 
trapper—nobody knows—came upon a collection of 
mounds that top the burrows of these rodents. They live 
in large colonies, the population of their “towns” running 
up into tens of thousands, their townsites sometimes cov- 
ering many acres. 
This pilgrim from 
the East saw 


saucy little var- 
mints sitting on 
their haunches 


atop thesemounds. 
They barked in 
shrill falsetto at 
the strange biped 
who had invaded 
their domain. 
The invader called 
the little mam- 
mals “dogs,” and 
the name stuck. 
Right there he 
caused an_ eco- 
nomic calamity. 
If he had only 
thought to call 
them _ squirrels, 
those who came 


POISONED PRAIRIE “PUPS.” 


across the plains 
afterwards would 
have feasted upon the choice flesh of these animals. They 
are good to eat. I have that on excellent authority. 

This is not a dog story, but it is well to introduce all 
to the party of the first part, the owner of the apartment 
in which the Rattler family often becomes an unwelcome 
tenant. When the tenant moves in the landlord moves 
out. There is no argument; no attempt to collect rent. 
The prairie dog knows there is room for expansion, so 
he starts a new burrow and goes on about his business, 
paying no attention to the intruding snake. 

When prairie-dog eradication work was started in Weld 
County, snakes were not taken into account. They in- 


flict no economic loss by destruction of grazing or farm 
land, though they are a menace to human and animal life. 
However, they seek solitude and never pick a fight. If 
disturbed, they follow their natural instinct and strike, 
injecting deadly poison into the wound made by their 








AS THEIR ERADICATION 


fangs. They give warning of their presence by a rapid 
movement of the tail, at the end of which they carry their 
rattles—one bony button for each year of age. This 
warning sound is ominous. It can never be mistaken for 
any other sound. When you hear it, step back, for near 
by there is a deadly serpent coiled and ready to strike. 

Quick action is essential. A blow from a club aimed 
directly back of the serpent’s head will break the neck. 
Unless you are a sure shot with a revolver and quick on 
the trigger, better use a club. That means, do not venture 
into rattler-infested territory without a club, and always 
wear boots or puttees, for the favorite striking place is 
just below the knees of the victim. When you hear a 
man say that he kills rattlesnakes by stepping on them, 
tell him that may be his way, but if you are wise you'll 
put them to sleep with a club first. 

As the prairie-dog eradication campaign progressed, 
more and more 
rattlers were des- 
troyed by Lane 
and his helpers. 
Often they were 
found in clusters 
of eight to a 
dozen, and then 
the slaughter was 
easy. In the bluff 
country they 
lodged in crevices 
under overhang- 
ing shelves of 
shale, but out on 
the open prairie 
the industrious 
little prairie dog 
was their host by 
compulsion. 

Prairie dogs are 
killed by scatter- 
ing poisoned oats 
about their bur- 
rows. Strychnine 
is the poison used. The snakes are not interested in the 
poisoned grain. They are not immune to poison—not 
even their own—for I saw one die after sinking its fangs 
into its own body. This happened during the period in 
midsummer when the snakes were shedding their skins, 
and this one was temporarily blind. It was hit with a 
club and it struck to the spot where the club touched it, 
near the tail, and died quickly from the self-inflicted 
wound. 

A prairie-dog-killer’s job is an interesting one, espe- 
cially if you are a nature lover, as is Lane. That sounds 
paradoxical, but if you know the West you'll make the 
statements agree. Predatory wild life needs to be de- 
stroyed to preserve beneficial life. That’s the way Lane 
looks at his job. He has nothing against the otherwise 
harmless prairie dog, except that the grass is worth more 
than the rodent life that destroys pastures and makes in- 
(Continued on page 510) 


IS NECES- 

SARY FOR THE SAKE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, THE 

WORK IS BEING RAPIDLY ACCOMPLISHED IN THE HANDS OF 
TRAINED KILLING CREWS 
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| sais date of June 13, the United States Forest 
Service issued a complete statistical statement, so 
far as available information was at hand, of the forest 
during the cal- 
area 

























fires which occurred in the United States 
endar year of 1924. In point of number of fires, 
burned over, and direct damage sustained, the year stands 
out as one of the most destructive fire years in the history 
While some of the increase shown in the 
and area burned over is due to a more 


of the country. 

number of fires 
effective system on the part of States and organizations 
in reporting forest fires, the steady increase in forest fires 


Year 


Average for the 5 years__1916-20 3,172 4,902 4,109 

1921 2,188 5,515 7,638 

1922 3,933 7,139 5,272 

1923 3,605 8,666 6,519 

1924 5,436 8,431 7,954 
9-year Average --.-..---------- 3,449 6,020 8,272 


blank furnished below in giving your help, and with it send us 
names of other people who will be interested in identifying 
themselves with this patriotic work. 

You would like to see America’s forests saved from whole- 
sale destruction by fire. You believe it is a sane and sound 
proposition to root out the fire evil through popular education 
in the schoolroom, the club, the lecture hall, the newspaper; 
to plant in every home and heart and head the lesson that re- 


HELP CONQUER THE RED 


The Record of Forest Fires in 1924 


Lightning Railroads Campfires Smokers 





during the last five years is due primarily to the increasing 
number of people who are going into the woods and who 
are ignorant of the menace of forest fire. 

That the increase of the fire hazard is far outstripping 
the increase of fire-protective facilities in the woods, de- 
spite the fact that both the Federal Government and the 
States are becoming more efficient both in detecting and 
fighting fire in the woods, seems definitely shown by the 
figures. The record of the number of fires by causes for 
the United States during the past nine years is given in 
the following table: 


Number of Fires by Causes 


UNITED STATES (CONTINENTAL, EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA) 


Brush- Incen- Lumbering Miscel- Unknown T otal 

burning diary laneous 
ae 4,460 4,039 2,002 1,956 7,938 32,578 
fescue 4,368 5,336 1,826 2,804 8,770 38,435 
5,694 7,492 10,201 2,694 4,074 5,392 51,891 
7,625 14,077 20,496 4,904 7,030 5,907 78,829 
12,854 15,881 20,845 5,385 7,058 8,077 91,921 
7,129 8,576 2,759 3,422 7,520 47,147 


Green Forests or Red Ledgers 


(Continued from page 466) 


sponsibility for the destruction of our great heritage of trees 
is individual. Then put your shoulder to the wheel and send 
in your dollar or dollars to help put this fund of Fifty Thousand 
Dollars over the top and to start the work of planting the 
lesson of “Care with Fire in the Woods” in the mind of every 
man, woman, and child. 

Every dollar will be as a soldier fighting your fight for the 
preservation of forests and of a better outdoor America. 


ENEMY OF OUR FORESTS! 












The American Forestry Association, 
1523 L Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


the year for which it is pledged. 





In support of your educational campaign to stamp out FOREST FIRES I hereby contribute $ 
pledge the amount given below for the years indicated; each annual payment to be made when called for ‘diiten 
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prepared to give when called on. 





Your contribution or pledge should be mailed to The American Forestry Association, 1523 L Street, 
Washington, D. C. If you cannot send money now, simply pledge the annual amount you are 
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The illustration shows a detail of a house 

; at Taunton, Massachusetts, built about 
1790. Note the clearness and crisp- 

ness of the delicate mouldings 


ag 


One Sure Way of Gettin 








and carving after more than 
a hundred and thirty 
years’ exposure to 

the weather. 











Genuine White Pine Lumber 


HEN a manorders White 

Pine lumber today there 
is likely to be a question in his 
mind as to whether or not he is 
getting the real thing. 


There are only three kinds of 
wood that are genuine White 
Pine. But several other kinds 
are sold as White Pine. 


Now for certain specific uses 
—as for patterns and templates 
and for exposed architectural 
details—no other wood can ap- 
proach the service that White 
Pine gives. 


Nature has given White Pine 
qualities no other wood pos- 
sesses. It works easily with the 
grain or across the end of the 
grain; it holds its shape without 


warping or twisting or “grain 
raising; it holds a tight joint; 
it is durable under exposure to 
the weather. 


HAT is why architects 

and pattern makers insist 
on Genuine White Pine. And 
that they may be sure that they 
are getting it the Weyerhaeuser 
Mills are now marking each 
piece of the better grades of 
White Pine with a species- 
mark, ““Genuine White Pine.” 


You can see the mark and 
know that you are getting the 
value you pay for—each piece 
guaranteed genuine at its source 
—made, seasoned and finished 
under the Weyerhaeuser stand- 
ards of fine manufacture. 


You will find, too, that your 
lumber dealer welcomes the 
Weyerhaeuser species-mark on 
his Genuine White Pine as proof 
of the integrity of his service to 
you. It is an added assurance to 
him that his White Pine will 
give you complete satisfaction. 


Where special conditions re- 
quire it, the Weyerhaeuser 
organization offers the co-oper- 
ation of the Weyerhaeuser 
Service Man, who will advise 
with you on the kinds and 
grades best adapted to your re- 
quirements—and then see that 
you get them. 


If your local lumber dealer 
cannot supply you with Weyer- 
haeuser Guaranteed—Genuine 
White Pine—write us. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade ch 





Is by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 


branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 


representatives throughout the country. 





—— 
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Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands aud Timber 


D2 YOU own undeveloped lands or timber, or waste and 

wild tracts—white elephants on your hands? Do you 

know what your property is worth? What can best be done 
with it? How to go about it? 

Our services include scientific forest management, land ex- 
aminations, timber estimates and appraisals, soil and topo- 
graphic surveys, fire damage and timber trespass claiins, 
reforestation, second-growth problems, laying out of resort 

projects and estates. 

If you will tell us which of these services interest you, we 

will gladly send full information. 


Suceessors to Great Lakes Forest Survey 














Oficial Foresters—Novthoun Hemlock & Hardwook/i7 5 Assoc. 


Milwaukee New Orleans 








The Post-Office Stump 
By ALFRED POWERS 


HIS huge cedar stump, its hollow and capacious interior adzed 

out and equipped with rough pigeon-holes, with a shake roof 

to keep out the winter rains, served at one time as a United 
States post-office. It was the mail center for Whatcom County, 
Washington, the westernmost county on the mainland of the 
nation. Miners and trappers and remote homesteaders came to 
it from as far as a hundred miles away to claim letters and aged 
newspapers. ‘The stump, which is widely known in the North- 
west as the Post-office Stump, stands a few miles from Port 
Angeles, Washington. 





Our Orchids 


(Continued from page 482) 


with its slender stem from eight to twelve inches tall, 
bearing at the top from three to fifteen purplish-pink 
flowers. 

Twayblade (Liparis) are rather retiring, inconspicuous 
members of the family which are found blooming in 
moist woods and thickets in May or June. The plant 
takes its name (Twayblade) from the two large green 
leaves near the ground. From between these two leaves 
arises a leafless stem from four to eight inches high which 
bears at its summit a cluster of from five to fifteen 
madder-purple, odd-shaped flowers. 

In strolling through the woods we often see clusters of 
white-veined, grayish-green leaves growing close to the 
ground. Such clusters are called rosettes; and in July or 
August one may find rising from these rosettes bracted 
or scaly stems about a foot high and topped with a long, 
slender spike of greenish-white flowers. This is the 
Rattlesnake Plantain (Epipactus pubescens), which re- 
ceives its common name from the spotted appearance of 
the leaves, which are thought to have a resemblance to 
the snake’s belly. 

We have among our orchids some that have become 
rather lazy. They have no green coloring matter (Chlo- 
rophyll) like the others and, therefore, cannot make 
their own food from the raw materials which they absorb 
from the soil, but must get their food already prepared 
for them. Such plants are called parasites if they live 
on some other living thing, or saprophytes if they live 
on dead or decayed materials, such as leaf mold and rotten 
logs. Our coralroot (Corallorrhiza) are such saprophytic 
plants, which receive their common name from their 
branching, coral-like rootstocks. From these rootstocks 
arises a yellowish or brownish, .leafless stem, bearing a 
three to twelve-flowered raceme of brownish purple 
flowers whose white or cream colored lip is blotched and 
lined with crimson. 


White Birches After a Sleet Storm 
=e e 


You, who stood upright yesterday, 
So proud and graceful, to the skies, 


Today are bowed in hoary veils, 
Like Moslems, old and sad and wise, 


Thus shall you wait in silent prayer, 
Wrapped in your robes of frozen rain, 
Until the Caliph of the sun 
Bids you be straight and proud again 


—Paul Brandreth 
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Lost in the Woods 


(Continued from page 478) 


forget that you are lost for a while. If the weather is 
cold, rustle firewood immediately and start a fire; don't 
wait to rest! You will quickly chill after exercise. 
Rustle more wood—lots of it. With a good fire, you 
will not perish in one night, nor two, for that matter, and 
in the morning the fog will probably lift or the storm 
break and you may find everything clear and reach camp 
on your own feet instead of on a pole litter. 

To a person relying on his own resources who becomes 
lost in the woods, the following five rules are recom- 
mended. If he will observe them, and the Red Gods 
hold him dear, he may win back to human habitations. 

First. Stop, sit down, and try to reason out your course. 
Use your head before you use your legs. 

Second. If snowstorm, fog, or night is on, don’t buck 
it; make camp promptly and provide plenty of fuel. 

Third. Do not allow yourself to ramble; travel only 
downhill. 

Fourth. 
might see it. 

Fifth. Don’t be a quitter. (Of course, it makes little 
difference where or when a natural-born quitter quits, 
but he should try not to die in a watercourse. ) 


If disabled, make a signal smoke. Some one 


Utah—A Veteran Juniper 


(Continued from page 485) 

number of annual rings to the inch was determined in 
each of many samples and was found to range from 4o 
up to more than 120 rings. About 85 years per inch of 
radius appears to have been the average rate of growth, 
and with an average radius of 41 inches the age would be 
3,485 years. The chances for error in such computations 
are great, but undoubtedly the age is in excess of 3,000 
years, and a few centuries more or less are of but little 
consequence. 

The history of such a tree cannot and need not be writ- 
ten. It must be read from the tree itself. Stories of 
great storms, of fires, of erosion of the mountain upon 
which this tree stands, are all in the autobiography of 
Old Utah. Huge branches torn from his side, fire scars 
burned into his ankles, and mighty roots once buried in 
the crevices of the limestone ledge, but now left extending 
in mid-air—these and other fascinating pages of history 
lie open to him who will but come and read. 

This mighty juniper is already attracting visitors in 
great numbers. It stands at an elevation of nearly 7,000 
feet above sea-level, about 1,200 feet up a steep, but 
easily climbed, ridge from the highway, in beautiful 
Logan Canyon, in the northeastern part of Utah, in the 
Cache National Forest. With the coming of visitors, 
measures are being taken to make the tree accessible and 
to protect it from the ravages of relic-seekers, to leave it 
undisturbed and unmarred. As the greatest and oldest 
tree of its kind, and perhaps the oldest living thing in the 
Rocky Mountain region, Old Utah is deserving of his 
fast-growing fame. 




















WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


‘‘The Insecticide Supreme’’ 


Used exclusively on such well-kept estates as those of 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Secretary of The Garden Club of Amer- 
ica; Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jr., Vice-President of The Garden 
Club of America; Mrs. Walter P. Bliss and many others. 

Controls Box Mite, Lace Fly on Rhododendrons, Azalea 
Beetle, Thrip, Leaf Hopper, etc. 


1-GALLON CAN......... $3.00 
1 5-GALLON CAN . 


CindreaMion. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


25-GALLON DRUM.... $50.00 
-.-10.00 50-GALLON DRUM.... 90.00 











7-foot 
BENCH 
$95 


lL 


1) wei) 


2x3 foot 


TABLE 
$33.50 


The Most Beautiful Set in America 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


» - +235 
“The first comfortable garden chair I ever sat in”— 
said a well-known woman. 
The “Beverly” Prize-winning set is practically all hand-made 
to last a lifetime out-of-doors. It is so much better than the best 
machine-made product that there is no comparison. 
An inexpensive luxury: Full set, 7-foot bench, three chairs and oval 
2% x 3 foot table, sent by freight f. o. b., New York for $260. 
The supply is limited. Order now. 

For this, and other everlasting Garden Furniture, address: 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


10 Beverly Road, Beverly, Mass. 


2%x3 ft. 
TABLE 
$54.50 








CHAIRS 
$45 


each 
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APPALACHIAN FORESTERS MEET 
IN ASHEVILLE 


An excursion to the Bent Creek experi- 
ment grounds on the Pisgah National For- 
est marked the July 11 meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Division of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. E. F. McCarthy, of the Ap- 
palachian Forest Experiment Station, ex- 
plained the work which is being done to de- 
termine damage by forest fire to hardwood 
and short-leaf pine stands, and R. A. St. 
George explained the studies which are 
under way to determine the relation of 
drought and pine-beetle attack on short-leaf 
pine. 

A generous number of the members of 
the North Carolina Forestry Association 
remained over from their meeting on the 
tenth to take part in this excursion. 


WISCONSIN PASSES NATIONAL 
FOREST ENABLING ACT 


The Wisconsin Legislature has passed an 
act enabling the United States to acquire 
lands for National Forest purposes within 
the state and granting to the Federal Gov- 
ernment all rights necessary for proper con- 
trol and administration of such lands. 

Governor Blaine signed the act July 3. 


CONSERVATION AGENCIES REOR- 
GANIZED IN MINNESOTA 


Under a law enacted by the Minnesota 
Legislature last session, a Department of 
Conservation becomes one of fourteen de- 
partments to replace ninety-three boards, 
commissions, and bureaus. 

The new Department of Conservation in- 
cludes a Commissioner of Forestry and Fire 
Prevention, a Commissioner of Game and 
Fish, and the State Auditor, who is to be 
Commissioner of Lands and Timber ex 
officio. 

The law provides that the Commissioner 
of Forestry and Fire Prevention shall be 
chairman of the department, and the Gov- 
ernor has appointed State Forester Grover 
M. Conzet to this position. Mr. Conzet has 


been State Forester for the past two years 
and has the confidence of the conservation 
interests of Minnesota. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON NA- 
TIONAL PARKS AND FORESTS 
WILL MAKE INSPECTION 
TRIP 


Meeting at Cody, Wyoming, on August 8, 
the Commission on National Parks and For- 
ests, appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, will make a trip of inspection 
through the Rocky Mountains. 

The commission is made up of Hon. H. 
W. Temple, Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles Sheldon, Washington, D. C.; 
Wm. A. Welch, New York City; W. B. 
Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service; and 
Stephen T. Mather, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Congressman Temple 
was elected chairman and A. C. Ringland, 
of the National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation, was appointed secretary. Barring- 
ton Moore, of New York, will take the place 
of Charles Sheldon for the purposes of this 
particular trip, although Mr. Sheldon still 
retains his membership in the commission. 

The Grand Tetons, south of Yellowstone 
National Park, will be visited first for the 
purpose of determining the advisability of 
including these mountains within the area 
of the Park. If time permits, an inspection 
will also be made of the recreational activ- 
ities on the Targhee National Forest, west 
of Yellowstone National Park. The com- 
mission will then go to Salt Lake City, and 
from there visit Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Park. A visit to the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest will be made to study the ques- 
tion of extending the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park to the north to include a por- 
tion of this Forest. A similar study will be 
made of Tusayan National Forest, to the 
south of Grand Canyon National Park. 

The area around Bandelier National Monu- 
ment, on Jemez National Forest, in New 
Mexico, has been proposed for inclusion in 
a new tract, to be known as Cliff Cities Na- 
tional Park. This area will be visited by 
the commission, which will then go to Den- 
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ver. The final inspection will be made in 
the Mt. Evans region of the Pike National 
Forest, in Colorado, certain portions of 
which are proposed for addition to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. It is 
planned to complete the trip late in Sep- 
tember and, in accordance with the resoly- 
tion creating it, to report findings to the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
and the President’s Committee. 


GRAZING AND TIMBER SALE RE. 
CEIPTS ON THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


Recent compilations of data for the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee disclose two 
interesting figures covering revenue re- 
ceived from the sale of timber and grazing 
privileges on the National Forests from the 
years 1906 to 1924. 

Timber sales yielded $26,933,000; grazing 
yielded $26,621,000. It is estimated that 
more than 88,000,000 acres are suitable for 
grazing purposes on the National Forests. 
This figure has been reached through care- 
ful appraisals of the country used for range. 


ALABAMA INTRODUCES FORESTRY 
INTO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


With the elements of conservation to be 
hereafter a required study in the schools of 
Alabama, State Forester Page S. Bunker 
says that special emphasis will be placed on 
forestry as a subject. 


FORESTERS PLAN SUMMER MEET: 
ING IN NEW JERSEY AND 
MAINE 


The Allegheny Section of the Society of 
American Foresters met July 23, 24, and 
25. The meeting included an inspection 
of the State Forests and the fire-protection 
methods of New Jersey. 

The New England Section will meet in 
York County, Maine, for an inspection of 
the Bates College Forest at Alfred, on Au- 
gust 3, 4, and 5. 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT HOLDS 
TAX LAW CONFERENCES WITH 
LUMBERMEN 


In order that lumbermen and other forest 
land owners may fully understand and benefit 
from the New Pearson Forest Tax Law in 
Michigan, the Department ot Conservation 
is holding a series of conferences in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

The new law provides that “A commercial 
forest reserve, within the meaning and pur- 
pose of this act,” shall be considered as “a 
tract of land from which the mature forest 
growth has been removed, containing no ma- 
terial natural resources other than forest 
growth, and not primarily valuable for agri- 
cultural, mineral, industrial, recreational, or 
resort purposes.” Moreover the land must 
at the time of listing actually carry sufficient 
growth of such character and so distributed 
as to give reasonable assurance that a stand 
of merchantable timber will result. 

One of the points of interpretation which 
is being worked out through these confer- 
ences has to do with the exclusion from 
tracts to be listed of areas which do not 
measure up to the required standards. It is 
probable that the Conservation Department 
will take the stand that no large amounts of 
such land may be included simply for the 
purpose of blocking out convenient units. 

While this would appear, at first thought, 
to work a hardship on owners of tracts 
which are “spotty” in character, the purpose 
of such an interpretation is to stimulate the 
actual growing of forests rather than just 
aimless relief from taxation. 

P. S. Lovejoy is conducting these confer- 
ences at the request of the Department of 
Conservation and owners of logged-off land 
throughout the state are showing a keen in- 
terest in the new law. 


ILLINOIS NOW HAS DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION 


Illinois has added to its state organiza- 
tions a Department of Conservation charged 
with the promotion of fishing, hunting, wild- 
life protection, dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the industrial phases of wild- 
life conservation, reforestation and general 
forestry, and the prevention of pollution in 
Illinois streams and lakes. The bill provides 
for a director and an assistant director. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLANTS 4,000,000 
TREES 


The spring season in Massachusetts closed 
June 1 with a total of more than four mil- 
lion trees planted. Three and a half million 
of these trees came from the state nurseries 
and were distributed as follows: State For- 
ests, one and three-fourths millions; private 
owners, one and one-fourth millions; Town 
Forests and other state departments, one- 
half million. 

All of the trees were transplant stock, 
three- or four-year olds, as no seedling stock 
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V-BAR Greecnhouse built for V. B. Schlotman, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 


Why we say— 


q “ASK A LUTTON OWNER” 


Out of the depths of owners’ experiences are sure to come 
words ot greenhouse wisdom that will dwarf any argu- 
ments that we, or anyone, might advance. 


Actually, we cannot think of any surer way for you to 
decide that the Lutton Patented V-BAR Quality Green- 
house is the one greenhouse that will positively afford 
permanent satisfaction. 


Owners are proud to explain why— 


—Lutton greenhouses produce MORE at LESS cost; 

—Patented V-BAR construction admits more sunlight; 

—No breaking of glass from expansion or contraction; 

—Low cost of maintenance and operation; 

—The scientifically constructed hot-water heating system is unexcelled; 
—Repairs are practically nil. 


Illustrated folders that will supply a helpful basis for your 
discussion with a Lutton owner are yours for the asking. 
ASK A LUTTON OWNER 


WM. H. LUTTON COMPANY, Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





GREEN HOUSES 261 Kearney Ave. 


PAT. JAN, 2.1917 

















GARDEN 
ARCHITECTS 


Garden Ornaments 





of rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 in. 


long, making a fence 4 ft. high. Suitable 
for Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs or for 


1 . A touch reminiscent of English e 
Soe Ba dividing adequately with- Benches Fountains 
out disfiguring the landscape. 
TERRA COTTA WROT IRON 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


87 Water Street New York City 
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HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th St., NEW YORK 


Statues 


Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 
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Rare Plants 
from Hicks 





Cotoneasters 


Cotoneasters are lovely shrubs that 
you must know. Attractive fo- 
liage, an abundance of miniature 
“apple blossoms” and in _ fall 
myriads of showy fruits of which 
the birds are very fond. 


C. acutifolia. Slender spreading 
branches; black fruits. 

C. dielsiana. Wide spreading, 
slightly drooping branches; showy 
bright-red fruits. 


C. divaricata. The most showy; 


glossy dark-green leaves, turning 
bright scarlet in fall; bright-red 


berries all winter. 


C. foveolata. Tall shrub; _ black, 
lustrous fruits; brilliant orange and 
scarlet fall foliage. 


C. zabeli. Handsomest of all; grace- 
ful, drooping habit; silky leaves; 
abundant dark-red fruits. 


2 to 3 foot plants, $1.50 each 
May we tell you more about these 


wonderful Chinese plants—come 


to the nursery to study them. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box F, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 





NEW YORK 





Gives privacy and 
protection ; adds a 
touch of beauty ! 


Made in France of live 
chestnut saplings, woven 
together with wire, re- 
inforced on back with 
horizontal wood strips, 
in sections ready to 
erect. Suitable for 
screening gardens, ser- 
vice yards, etc., or for 
eliminating objection - 
able views. Furnished 
6 ft. 6in. and 4 ft. 11 
in. high. 


WOVEN WOOD FENCE 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street 











an instructor in Cornell University. 








is shipped frcm the nurseries. The stock 
sold is charged at the full cost of produc- 
tion, $7.50 a thousand for three-year trans- 
plants and $10 for four-year-olds. Massa- 
chusetts does not give away stock free or 
sell it below cost to private land-owners. 
“Town Forests” and other departments of 
the state government, however, receive their 
trees gratis. It is estimated that stock pur- 
chased from private forest nurseries will 
amount to more than one-half million; hence 
the total of over four million trees set in 
this state during the past spring. The one 
and one-fourth million trees sold to private 
land-owners went to more than 500 indi- 


viduals. 


LOCAL PEOPLE ACTIVE IN APPA- 
LACHIAN NATIONAL PARK 
MOVEMENT 


The policy of retrenchment on the part of 
the Federal Government has led the citizens 
of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky to 
special activity to insure the establishment 
of national Southern 
Appalachians. 

The Tennessee Legislature has voted the 
purchase of 78,000 acres of virgin timber in 
the Great Smoky Mountains near Knoxville, 
planning to turn this over to the Federal 
Government if the park project goes through. 
A drive is on in Knoxville to raise $50,coo 
to promote interest in the park and to assist 
in acquiring options on certain areas in the 
Smoky Mountains. 

The recent meeting held at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, resulted in the organization of the 
Shenandoah National Park Association, Inc., 
which has undertaken the raising of $2,000,- 
ooo for purchasing land to be included in the 
Shenandoah National Park. This organiza- 
tion will push a bill in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture next winter providing for the purchase 
of additional lands. 

It is reported that Milton Smith, president 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, has 
offered 4,000 acres of railroad property for 
inclusion in the proposed Mammoth Cave 
National Park. 


park areas in the 


NORTH DAKOTA WILL HAVE 
FOREST SCHOOL 


With an appropriation of $60,000 made 
available by the last session of the North 
Dakota Legislature, the old Bottineau Nor- 
mal School, at Bottineau, will be re-opened 
as a school of forestry. In addition to offer- 
ing instruction in forestry, tree-planting ex- 
periments will be conducted by the new 
school. It will be under the direction of 
F. E. Cobb, who is a graduate of the For- 
estry Department of the University of 
Minnesota and who is joint author with 
Fred R. Johnson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, of Farmers’ Bulletin § 1312, 
“Tree Planting in the Great Plains Region.” 
Mr. Cobb has spent the past two years as 
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Making footwork | 
do housework 


TT is no bending or stooping 
with the Hygia Refuse Can. Just 
step on the pedal and up jumps the lid 
automatically, leaving both hands free, 
Doctors and hospitals everywhere use 
it because it is so handy and so easy to 
keep clean. 

It is ideal for your kitchen, your nur- 
sery or your garden paths. Finished in 
white enamel with nickeled trimmings, 





A galvanized inside pail, which lifts out 
by the handle, makes it easy to empty. 


$6.50 


[EWIS& CoNGER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 








Copies of the 1924 Indexof Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life will 
be sent to members upon request 











Rvaa 


Good-Bye, Rats 


MICE AND FIELD MICE 
ONE RAT in the house or ware- 


house, a field mouse in the orchard, shrub- 
bery or tulip bed, will destroy more prop- 
erty value than the cost of exterminating the 
entire breed on your premises. 


DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: 
“This is the first time any rat-extermination 
scheme has worked out here with unquali- 
fied success * slaughtering the 
hordes of rats that we have been steadily 


fighting for 20 years.” 

You may apply THE RATIN 
SYSTEM at expense of few dollars, or pur- 
chase small-cost contract for extermination 
by RATIN SYSTEM expeiis with no 


troulLle to you. 





For information about our REAL service 
in eliminating all harmful rodents, THIS 
year, NEXT year and EVERY year, address 


The RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


114-118 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


—— 





























—— 
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MONTANA PLANS EXTENSION OF 


CLEARWATER STATE FOREST 


Owing to the increasing p ypularity of the 
Clearwater State Forest, located on the 
Blackfoot River about 40 miles from Mis- 
soula, State Forester McLaughlin, of Mon- 
tana, is undertaking this season a thorough 
organization of state fire-protection forces 
in this region and a land classification proj- 
ect looking toward the acquiring of addi- 
tions to state forests. This region contains 
some of the .best and most accessible timber 
stands in the state, and, because of good lake 
and stream fishing, has become one of the 
Ei- 
forts will be made to combat the increased 


most popular summer vacation sections, 


fire hazard due to tourist travel by the con- 
struction of permanent forest warden head- 
quarters and extension of telephone com- 
Additional lookout 
also projected. 


munication. towers are 


NEW YORK STATE TO HAVE WOOD. 
UTILIZATION CONFERENCE 


A state-wide wood-utilization conference 
at Syracuse, New York, on November 12, 
1925, is being arranged by the Empire State 
Forest Products Association in co-operation 
with the New York State College of For- 
estry. The conference plans to do for New 
York what the National Conference on 
Utilization of Forest Products accomplished 
for the whole country through its meeting 
at Washington last November. A wide rep- 
resentation is looked for from the forest in- 
dustries of the state and from wood-using 
and forestry organizations. 


GOVERNOR McLEAN URGES POPU- 
LAR FOREST EDUCATION BE- 
FORE NORTH CAROLINA 
MEETING 


According to Gov. Angus W. McLean, 
of North Carolina, the education of the 
people of the state concerning the value of 
forest lands and the correct methods of their 


protection and reforestation is the most 
pressing forestry need of the common- 
wealth. “The protection and development 


of growing forests is the foundation stone 
of the future prosperity of this and every 
other similar forest region,” declared Gov- 
ernor North 
meeting at 


McLean, in addressing the 
Carolina Forestry Association 
Asheville, July ro. 

“The people must be taught,” he con- 
tinued, “that burning of the woods peri- 
odically, either purposely or indifferently, 
not only destroys present profits but im- 
poses a burden upon the future.” The Gov- 
ernor pointed out that poor planning had 
led to the clearing of forest land for agri- 
culture which would have brought larger 
Profits in the long run by leaving it in for- 
ests. 

The meeting of the North Carolina For- 
€stry Association marked its fifteenth anni- 














and putting greens 


| Luxuriant growth of velvety green sward, park lawns, meadow 
! 


| —essential to our daily satisfaction as GRASS, in the great dramatic epic, was 
a matter of the daily satisfaction of life itself. 


—in dry summer and fall moisture-holding humus necessary for good GRASS, 


TREES, SHRUBBERY and all garden plants. 


ALPHANO HUMUS 


| 
| The Great Low-Cost Soil Builder—Keeps Grass Green in Dry Weather 


On a Long Island estate seventeen 
hundred tons were used to convert barren sand 


It is best supplied by 


Leading landscape architects insist 
upon the use of HUMUS in the original plant- 





flats into fertile soil. The landscape architect for 
this estate produced almost immediately results 
that nature in her natural course would take fifty 


ings of all rhododendrons. 


plantings—old trees, shrubberies, lawns, 


ALPHANO HUMUS brings speedy rejuvena- 





years to accomplish. 


NO OTHER fertilizer is needed where ALPHANO is used liberally. 
a LOT of IT, because it’s cheap. Simply rake it in, in quantity, or spade it under. 


It insures a luxuriant garden at any time. 


This COMMON SENSE fertilizer is odorless—weed-seedless—in powdered 





| problems. 


form—and is stronger and lasts longer than barn-yard manure. 


OUR LABORATORIES at Alphano, N. J., are at your service and our corps 


of practical agriculturists are available to aid in solving your soil and fertilizer 


—AT LOW COST— 


Success THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR, and EVERY YEAR | 
| 
Send for the ALPHANO BOOK -it will tell you the why and wherefore of | 





HUMUS generally, and ALPHANO in particular. 


Alphano Corporation 


On all established | 
| 


tion 


USE 


Address: 














— 2-4 Rector Street, New York City 


























with our 
4 NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE 
It is the greatest protection in the world. Our 





— 








FENCE YOUR PROPERTY 


catalogue No. 40 describes our fences and method 
f construction. This cut shows our fence that 
yunds the Yale Bowl Field. This fence is 
1 chiefly for an outside boundary fence. We 
have straight fences for the inside or division 
fences. We have many other popular designs of 
ESTIMATES cheerfully FURNISHED 
n MATERIAL only or FENCES ERECTED 
COMPLETE. 


J. H. DOWNS 


9 Howard Place Jersey City, N. J. 








fences. 
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De.tpuiniums 


Summer Cloud is a large-flowered 
white hybrid of great beauty. Two-year- 
old plants: $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen, pre- 
paid. (Seeds $.50 per package.) 


Garry-nee-Dule, blue hybrids, spe- 
cially selected 2-year-old clumps, $5.00 per 
dozen, $35.00 per hundred, prepaid. (Blue 
hybrids, good selection for LANDSCAP- 
ING, $2.50 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred, 
prepaid.) 


D. Belladonna and D. Bellamosum, 
strong field clumps, $2.50 per dozen, $15.00 
per hundred, prepaid. 


“Hardy Plants for the Home Garden” 


is the title of my catalog of perennials, 
which I will gladly send on request 








Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wis. 


vv: A. TOOLE 








Hough’s Handbook of Trees 


s photo-descriptive a nd enables one to identity all of 
the trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the Gulf States at any season of the year. 891 illus- 


trations. 
$8 and $10 according to binding 














The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages 
facing each other are devoted to a species. “Its 
illustrations almost carry the scent and touch of the 
original.” —New York Times. 
Send for sample pages 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
Lowville, New York 








PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 


Identify them with markers 
Register them with 


THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 








jectives. 


versary. Resolutions were adopted endors- 
ing Governor McLean’s reforestation plans, 
renewing their pledge of support to the 
Forestry Division of the Department of 
Conservation and Development, endorsing 
the McNary-Woodruff Bill, and The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association three-year popular 
forest education project. 

Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, of Asheville, was 
elected President, and Mr. J. W. Damtoft, 
of Canton, Secretary. 


FOREST SERVICE EMPHASIZES PRE- 
VENTION IN ALLOTMENT OF 
CLARKE-McNARY PROTEC. 
TION FUNDS 


With the purpose of co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of state departments of forestry, col- 
leges of agriculture, and other agencies en- 
gaged in forestry work under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, Secretary of Agriculture W. 
M. Jardine has issued a memorandum out- 
lining the procedure for use of funds avail- 
able under the first five sections of the act. 

The appropriations for the coming fiscal 
year include $660,000 for i co-operation 
and forest taxation study, $25,000 of which 
will be used for the latter paca $50,000 
for the co-operative distribution of forest- 
planting stock, and a similar amount for 
farm forestry extension work. 

Continuity of timber production and flexi- 
bility of administration will be the guiding 
principles of co-operation under the new 
law, according to Mr. Jardine. 

Forest lands will be interpreted to mean 
all classes of forest lands, whether timbered, 
cut-over, or burned, and watersheds supply- 
ing water for domestic use or irrigation, 
which are in need of protection. 

The Forest Service will earnestly seek to 
perfect the ideal fire prevention and protec- 
tion methods in each forest region, strive 
through publicity to secure for these special 
measures general support, and endorse and 
recommend further state and Federal enact- 
which will consummate these ob- 
Accurate divisions of expenses 


ments 





FALL PLANTING 


green shrubs. 


$40 per 100. 





OF EVERGREENS 


Arum rains in August and September make these months a 


favorable time for planting all varieties of evergreens and ever- 


We now offer several specialties worth your attention: 


(1) Rhododendron and Laurel in car lots at less than $1 
each for 2 to 4 foot plants. 
(2) Pines and Spruces in quantity two feet and up as low as 


(3) An extensive list of Seedlings and Transplants for For- 
estry as low as $10 per thousand. 


Write us for information and place your order early. 


KELSEY NURSEY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








with respect to prevention and suppression 
of fires will be kept with the purpose of 
increasing the efforts of co-operators to. 
ward prevention and toward the use of 
Federal funds to match the amounts ex- 
pended for this purpose rather than for 
suppression, 

Forest tax investigations will be started 
first in three of the important forest regions 
on the basis of fact-finding to determine 
the effect of modifying present systems on 
the state and local tax and revenue situation, 
The technical personnel of this investiga. 
tion will consist of a carefully selected 
group, including both foresters and econo- 
mists with a previous knowledge of forest 
and general taxation. The co-operation of 
all interested agencies will be sought, such 
as state tax commissions, local county and 
township officials, private interests, units of 
the Federal Government, and _ educational 
and research institutions. 

The distribution of planting stock will 
require that the Federal funds available be 
used to establish new nurseries and enlarge 
existing nurseries, and to furnish seed 
through large-scale collections or purchases 
of such species as are difficult for state 
nurseries to obtain. 

Farm forestry extension funds will be ad- 
ministered by the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, working through 
both state forestry departments and state 
college agricultural extension services in 
states where both of these are under way, 
with the recommendation for exchange of 
personnel and agreement on policy between 
these two agencies. 

The first year of the Clarke-McNary Act 
thus starts out well planned with the pur- 
pose of securing the greatest results from 
the limited appropriations available. 





A RECORD FOR LOW-COST 
REFORESTATION 


Last year 3,160 acres were planted to 
nursery-grown seedlings on the Michigan 
National Forest at a total cost of $2.94 per 
acre. The average number of trees per man 
per day was 2,900, making the cost for ac- 
tual labor $1.07 per thousand trees. The 
trees were spaced 8x8, so that the labor 
cost per acre figures out at 73 cents. 

The 1923 planting was 97% per cent suc- 


cessful. 





MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY 
APPROPRIATIONS CUT 


The Department of Conservation of Mas- 
sachusetts has suffered a cut in its appro- 
priations for the present year of $65,000, due 
to paring down by Governor Fuller. The 
Governor also vetoed a bill designed to 
strengthen the forest-fire laws by giving the 
department more authority in fighting fires 
and placing 50 per cent of the cost om, the 
commonwealth. 
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DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 


tells you what to plant at this time. It 
contains a complete list of all seasonable 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, as well 
as winter and spring flowering Bulbs. 
Order your Bulbs now, to be sure of 
them for fall. 


Write for free copy and please 


mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plants. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS in variety, Maximum, 

Catawbiense, and Carolinianum. 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA (Mountain Laurel). 
AZALEAS in variety. 
FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS. 
Send want list, variety, size, and quantity for price. 

MORRIS NUBSERY COMPANY 
1133 Broadway 
New York City, New York 


WA IL 
»— NURSERY LK 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 














lint hinaibtasarnctastce: 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties for ornamental 





use. Price list free. De Luxe catalog in natural 
colors, 25 cents. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 
AMERICAN ForESTs AND Forest LiFe 
Write to 
Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 




















TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
ot the world. 

Send for Catalogue 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 














NORWAY SPRUCE 
Choice speciments balled and 
burlapped 
2-3’ 3-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ 
Available in carload lots. 
THE INDEPENDENCE NuRSERIES Co. 
Independence, O. 


Ghe Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Michigan 
“cA Nursery you can depend upon. 


1925 Gnsal of 
Hardy Plants sent on requeal 
Special Peony and Holland 


Bulb issue now ready; ask 
for it. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 


FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 








Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 
Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 














GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the World’s Choicest Plants. 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds {?",9"¢ 


largest and choicest collections in Britain. 1500 varieties, 
collected from the mountains and plains of the world. 15 
cents per packet. Lists free. Sample collection contain- 
ing twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thirty varieties, $2.00. 
NOW is the time to sow them! 

Rev. A. F. Anderson, F. R.H.S., Glen Hall, Leicester, Eng. 


‘“‘Oriental Flowering Trees’’ 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 


28-page Illustrated Book for 25 cents 
THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 








LABARS’ RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 


STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Collected plants direct from mountains of 
North Carolina and the Virginias. 


Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. Catalog. 

















TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 





EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 














GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, L th And da, 
Rhodedendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 
Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 





Any Quantity 
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Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 
Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood in a Comfort 
é . the test for 33 years for quality, service SLEEP ON Al sleeping Pocket 
It Fits the Running Board and durability and are recommended by 
WHALL’S UTILITY thousands of satisfiel customers as most 
T reliable for every outdoor purpose. 





ENT 
Storm and Bug Proof tb 1 h W 
Can be set up by one Don’t buy elsewhere until you see 


rson in five minutes. our illustrated FREE CATALOG of 
el . vg he ag Air Mattresses, Cushions, Pillows, 
es uito Nettin; ’ 
Jointed Puke ant Geaging Eider-down Robes, Whall’s Umbrella With Inside Air Mattress 
Cases and Utility Auto Tents. Packs 8x8 x25 inches 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Estabiishea1s91 Athol, Mass. 


VOODS atten 
ee “JUNIOR 
SLEEPING 











“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a better 
dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D. 7 New Brunswick, N. J. 




















Gives Sound 
Sleep Outdoors! 


Get up! Not such an easy thing 

to do when your're sleeping in 

the soft eiderdown folds of the 
Woops Arctic Junior! 


Comfortable, warm and healthful. Here’s 
the real rest vacationists and campers 
are looking for. Weighs less than blank- 
ets. Frostproof, moistproof, moderately 
priced and lifetime service. 
Make use of the coupon now! 








BE A GOOD WOODSMAN— 
LEAVE A CLEAN CAMP AND 
A CLEAN RECORD. 


GAME AND FISH DEPEND 
ON FORESTS AND STREAMS. 
BOTH ARE DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. 
















Woods Mfzg. Co., Ltd., Dept. A2, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Please send me your free 
booklet and full particulars. 








Fiala Patent Sleeping Bag 


Scientifically Correct 
No dead air spaces to absorb 
moisture and odors. Every part 
ean be sunned or washed. 
Weighs 5 lbs.; warm as 30 
fy lbs. of blankets. No hooks, 
strings or crude contraptions. 
Order Today—Price $25 
Money-Back Guarantee 


















Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; gen- 
uine Jena; Explorers 

5 ounce, with case, $22.50 
Fiala high-grade .22 cal. combi- 


nation rifle and pistol, —— 3 
barrels. A $30 rifle at $18 


Camping, Hunting, Touring, "Engi- 
neering and Exploring Equipment. 
Let us furnish estimates. 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
26 Warren St. New York 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
im Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG *'J,’’ 25 cts. 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
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FOR REAL OUTDOOR MEN “£tis— 


Water-proof 
Mildew-proof 
Comfortable 
Lined with down or 
wool. Light in 
weight — only 10 
pounds. 


Leam this great 
outdoor joy! 










—men who must or those who by preference 
sleep in the open—the Filson Sleeping Bag 
will give 100% satisfaction. Write for Free 
Catalog P, giving full description and price. 






















Cc. C. FILSON 
COMPANY 


















“FILSON 

CLOTHES fal 
for the Man ; Seattle, Wash. 
Who Knows’ 
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One of the items upon which Governor 
Fuller demanded a severe reduction was the 
appropriation for the control of the SYpsy 
moth, on the ground that the insect is now 
under control in Massachusetts and no 
longer a menace to the state. Despite this 
opinion, many thousands of acres of land on 
Cape Cod are being defoliated this summer 
by the moth, 

COMMITTEE SUGGESTS STATE 
FORESTRY PRINCIPLES 


The National Forestry Program Commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of ten na- 
tional associations concerned with the use 
of forest products and with forest conserya- 
tion, has worked out in final form the fol- 
lowing set of seven principles, which repre- 
sent the committee’s opinion of ideals to 
be sought in state legislation: 

(1) State forest policy looking toward 
co-operation under the Clarke-McNary Law 
should seek the protection of all classes of 
land that need protection—timbered, cut- 
over, and burned. If there is insufficient 
financial ability to make this non-discrimi- 
nating protection state-wide in the begin- 
ning, better have it localized and effective 
where most needed, in order to assure de- 
sired results from the investment, than to 
spread insufficient funds indiscriminately 
and ineffectively over a wider area. 

(2) Such a policy should rank most suit- 
able for co-operative effort such activities 
as are jointly accepted as urgent and neces- 
sary; also organized and accountable on a 
reasonably dependable basis, to assure de- 
sired continuity by public appropriation, sus- 
tained industrial interest, or both. 

(3) Any State Forest policy should have 
a sustained yield of forest products as its 
primary objective. Present dead-letter laws 
subsidizing the planting of trees only, for 
instance, must be considered inadequate. 

(4) Steps toward provision for a system 
of forest taxation which will make forestry 
practice attractive economically should be 
contained in a State Forest policy. 

(5) Where practicable, town forests 
should also be an aim. 

(6) State Forest policy should look to- 
ward private practice of forestry as an es- 
sential part of the eventual solution of the 
forestry problem, and should aim at State 
and Governmental encouragement of private 
forestry in every way possible. 

(7) Provision should be made by each 
state for continuity in the administration of 
its forest affairs, through a distinctive state 
forestry or conservation department, with an 
accountable head in charge of forestry work 
and chosen solely for competence therefor. 

The National Forestry Program Commit- 
tee consists of the following members: 

E. T. Allen, Western Forestry and Con 
servation Association ; 

Philip W. Ayres, Society for Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests ; 

Elbert H. Baker, American Newspaper Pu 
lishers’ Association ; 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 





Radio Engineer 


Extraordinary! 


Old folks can take a 
tip from the family radio 
expert, for he and his 
gang constitute the last 
word in the choice of 
receiving set parts. 


And when boys get 
together and talk Radio 
“A,”“B” and “C” bat- 
teries there’s only one 
brand that they’re strong 
for—BURGESS—because 
Burgess Batteries are 
quiet, serve longer, and 
they do everything a bat- 
tery should do—better. 


‘‘Ask YOUR Boy’’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: 
Madison, Wisc. 


in Canada: 
Niagara Falls and ‘Winnipeg 





Hugh P. Baker, 
Association ; 

Ovid M. Butler, The 
Association ; 

Wilson Compton, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; 

John Foley, Association of Wood-Using In- 
dustries ; 
Wm. L. Hall, 

League; and 
Charles Lathrop Pack, American Tree As- 


and Pulp 


American Paper 


American Forestry 


Central States Forestry 


sociation. 
RX. S. 
Print Service 


the News 
Bureau, is chairman of the 
Bullock is secre- 


Kellogg, representing 
committee, and Warren B. 
tary. 
ELKS LODGE PLEDGES HELP IN 
PREVENTING FOREST FIRES 


At a state convention of the lodge of Elks 
at Eureka, 
adopted calling attention to the annual de- 
struction of forests through carelessness and 


Utah, in June, a resolution was 


pledging the aid of members of the lodge 
throughout Utah to the Forest 
Each member of the order is to be asked 


Service. 


for support and personal help in a campaign 
of fire prevention. It is planned by the 
Utah delegation to seek action from the 
National Lodge at a forthcoming conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon. 





REVIEWS 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN—THE ARNOLD 


BOO 


ArborETUM. By E. H. Wilson. The 

Stratford Company, Boston. 

This book is a beautiful record of a “bit 
of old New England” that is being preserved 
forever as a garden “that assembles and 
nurtures all that is beautiful, interesting, and 
hardy among woody plants from all parts of 
the world; distributes its surplus amcng 
kindred institutions, nurserymen, and garden 
lovers throughout the five continents—such 
is the Arnold Arboretum.” 

Now a part of Harvard University, the 
Arnold Arboretum was established through 
Sargent more than 
Devoted to the study and 


the genius of Charles S. 
fifty years ago. 
acclimatization of hardy trees and shrubs, it 
is without a peer in all the world. Entirely 
apart from the marvelous plant collection, 
which attracts visitors from every land, the 
Arboretum owns a library of over 35,000 
bound volumes ard 8&,coo pamphlets, and 
there are in the herbarium over a quar- 
including the 
cone-bearing plants 


ter of a million specimens, 
richest 
known. 

The book contains the first complete his- 
tory and guide of The Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University ever published, and, 
from the pen of its justly famous author, it 


collection of 
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Play Safe! 


Here’s a helpful ally for the 
cause of Forest Fire Prevention— 
the Coleman Camp Stove. Play 
safe. Help Uncle Sam save our 
trees. Take it on your next out- 
ing. 

The Coleman cooking fire is_en- 
losed in a steel cabinet. Big Wind 
Baffles protect it on three sides. 
Positive Cut-Off Valves keep it under 

mtrol. No flying sparks. No red- 
hot coals. No danger even if you go 
uway and leave it burning. Can't 
spill fuel even if tipped over. When 
you’re through cooking turn it out 
ind fold it up like a suitcase—nothing 
left to start a blaze. 


[wo Feature Models—No. 2 (shown 
elow, everything built-in, includ- 
ing Oven and Tent Heater. Price 
2.50. No. 9 (shown above), com- 
plete except oven. Price $9.00. Ask 
your dealer to show you both stoves 
- write us for full information. Ad- 
iess Camping Dept. AFq3. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


Factory and General Offices: 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 


Branches: 
Angeles. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario. 


Coleman 


GEE (ae 


| Camp Stove 
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Bear and Lion Hunters 


You'll find it worth while to send for 
our beautiful catalog—a real work of 
art—free. It will charm you and show 
how you can- get your trophies 
mounted as you would like to see them. 














Fishermen—this beautiful catalog has 
a message for you, too. Send for it— 















Denver, 


1039 
Colorado 


Broadway 





The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 














Regulation— 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
). It will look 
right, fit 
< right, wear 
“4 right and— 
BE 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 

















will fill a long-felt need and prove an en- 
during memorial to a spot the glory and 
beauty of which has spread to the four 
corners of the earth. 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Lenore E. Mulets. Page, Boston. Series 
of seven volumes. Price, $1.75 each. 
Stories for little folk of little and big 

animals; of flowers, insects, birds, trees, and 
little fishes—stories they will love to read 
or have read to them and which will delight 
and inform them at the same time. There is 
nothing new in the theory of teaching fact 
through the medium of the fascinating story, 
but the material in these books is so varied— 
legend, myth, poem, and song, into which 
scientifically correct facts are woven most 
cleverly—that it will undoubtedly inspire 
and stimulate the desire of the young reader 
for more and more of the same kind. 





GENERAL ScieNcE. By William H. Snyder. 

Allyn & Bacon, New York. 

Aimed to interest the pupil in science as a 
living thing, scientific problems are treated 
in their relation to human welfare, pictur- 
esque examples being used to point the prac- 
tical application. The uses of science are 
stressed in countless ways, and throughout 
the nineteen chapters a fund of valuable in- 
formation is furnished. A unique feature 
is introduced in the contents in the form of 
a brief description of the ground covered 
by each chapter, so that one may gain a 
comprehensive idea of the entire field of 
thought covered by the book very readily 
and refer with facility to phases of par- 
ticular interest. Chapters 12, 13, 14, and 15 
cover the preparation of the surface of the 
earth by natural forces for the existence of 
plant life, the relations of soils to life; 
light and its relation to plant life and the 
study of the individual life of the plant as 
an independent factor, while chapter 16 treats 
of animal life in its relation to human life, 
covering predatory animals, insects, and 
birds. 


Jack MINER AND THE Birps. By Jack 
Miner. Reilly & Lee, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is the American edition of a de- 
lightful book published privately last year 
in Canada. The interest in it was so great 
that the demand for copies soon exhausted 
the supply. It is the story of Jack Miner, 
now known from coast to coast as a pro- 
tagonist of our migratory birds, and his out- 
standing werk to protect and _ perpetuate 
them. Told in the simplest way, the author 
has set down a most interesting and valua- 
ble record of facts on the habits and migra- 
tion of wild fowl. The book was reviewed 
in the May, 1924, issue of this magazine and 
Jack Miner’s story was briefly told by 
Douglas Oliver in the January, 1925, num- 
ber. The reissue of the book now is partic- 
ularly timely, because urgent legislation is 
pending before Congress for the protection 
of our migratory wild fowl. 
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Pocket Binocular $5 


the wonder glass that multiplies the pleasures 

of outdoor life for hikers, campers, and all 

sportsmen. 

Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, pupilary 
| adjustment, $7; at your dealer’s or direct postpaid. 

Money-back guarantee. 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
810 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y,. 





DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 

FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
full information. Let us find 
it for you. 


Address: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C, 











Forest Trees 
of the 


District of Columbia 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common forest 
trees of the United States. Also gives both 
the common and scientific names. 

Over 4000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 








° 
Get Business by Mail 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
636 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG 


Branches in principal cities of U. S. 
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Orders at American Flats 


(Continued from page 474) 


rocks, large enough to afford some protec- 
tion to a man lying flat. For five minutes 
camperros and the borregarra 
then the two men 
in the tent 


the three 
were in conversation; 
dismounted and. all four went 
for a pow-wow. 

“Where were Watkins and 
thought, as I scanned the horizon three miles 
to the west, on the Horse Thief Trail, over 
which they Twenty minutes, 
and still the pow-wow I began 
hoping for a sight of the 
Maybe they 


Jacques?” I 


would come. 
continued. 
to get nervous, 
two men from the west. 
hadn't started until 


The sun came up. 


daylight ! 
Why didn’t the Mex- 
Anything but this 


icans do something? 
waiting ! 

My nervousness must have sensed action, 
for the herder emerged from the tent and 
around the band of 


started them 


sent his dog flying 


sheep, quickly bunched, and 





A MILE IN THE REAR WERE THREE 


BANDS OF WOOLIES, GRAZING 


I laid low until 
within 200 


over the trail toward me. 
the leaders of the 
yards; then, standing up, let out a long, 
Piercing yell. Instantly the herd 
stopped, and I emitted a series of short yips 
as they right-about-faced. The borregarra 
hesitated and looked toward the camp, where 
the three camperros were standing by their 
horses watching. Then they mounted and 
started up the hill toward the herder, right- 
ing themselves in the saddle with an ominous 
doggedness, 

Vainly I looked to the west for moving 
horsemen on the sky line. My eye caught 
the movement of a horse and rider coming 
rapidly from the south. I recognized the 
gait of Corny’s strong, well-built mount, 


herd were 


whole 


recognized it, too. Just as 
the three mounted reached him, all 
four looked toward the south. Yes, they 
would wait for Corny; that was evident, as 
the camperros dismounted and squatted on 


and the herder 
men 


the ground. 

But a thrill shot through me as I caught 
the outline of two riders and two pa 
horses against the sky 
It was Watkins 
for th 


coming into view 
Thief Trail. 
getting there in time 


line on Horse 
and Jacques, 
fun. The Mexicans had seen them, too. I 
had told the lead camperro more 
were coming, and the tension that had 


rangers 


me for the last four hours relaxed as they 
rode to meet Corny. 

Jacques and Watkins took in the situation 
and rode past the scattered herd, now graz- 
ing off to the southward, and up to where 
I beckoned, on the hilltop. 

“Let ‘em laughed Tom, 
had explained the maneuvers. 

After a brief pow-wow at the 
Corny rode over the trail alone toward 

“T guess we don’t fight,” he stated simply. 
“I go to Animas Forks and stay until I 
the Old Man on the telephone.” 

“Yes,” “and tell the Old Man 
that I said if he wants those sheep to g 
over the driveway, he’d better come up and 
take them over himself.” 

I admired Corny’s game. He had gone 
the limit to follow the Old Man’s 
but when the show-down came he was right 
on the ground to see that the bluff didn’t 
go too far. 

We pitched camp, hobbled the horses and 
turned them waited for Corny 
to return. We whiled away three days play- 
can with the Mexicans and shoot- 


come,” when I 


camp, 


I replied, 


orders 


loose, and 


ing coon-c 
ing young woodchucks with our six-shoot- 
ers. After Tom had shot off the heads of 
two at 30 yards, an observing herder la- 
conically said: “Me no vamoose la 
Reserva.” 

At the end of three days Corny returned 

“The Old Man say to go down to the 
county road and come to the 
told us. The county road meant a 
circuitous route by Lake City and down 
the Lake Fork, entirely off the Forest and 
the sheep range and never traveled by a 
band of sheep before. It meant days of 
slavish work for the camperros and_ bor- 
regarras, with irate road overseers when the 


savvy 


ranch,” he 
long, 


sheep rolled rocks in the roads, and wrath- 


ful cowpunchers when the hungry bands 
scattered from the road for necessary grass. 
But the “Old Man” had said “come,” and 


Corny went. 





Copies of the 1923 and 1924 index 
of AMERICAN ForESTS AND FOorEsT 
Lire will be sent to members on 
request. 
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“Would be 


cheap at *50” 
—says Navy Man 


writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of 
“how such a glass can be sold for 
$50 would be cheap 


“I cannot see,” 
Northome, Minn., 
ying like the price you ask; 


ugh for such a fine instrument. 









By actual test 
this long-range 
Naval Officer 
type binocular 
equals the best 
German _1o- 
power instru- 
ments selling 
for over $100. 


This 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULAR 


--- only $ 
Here is a French super-power in- 
strument of real optical quality for 
the price of an ordinary 6 or 8 


ower glass. Embodies - latest 

binocular improvements. Laige field of view, with 
erful illumination and definition. Central 
focusing with individual eye strength and width 
istments. Built sturdily to give years of satis- 
ion. Heat and moisture proof. Weighs but 20 
Amazing value. Complete with case and 
prepaid, for only $27. 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our 



















straps, 


ibsolute money-back guarantee. Examine it with- 
ut obligation. Either the glass makes good with 
you or we return your deposit earn se The 


next lot of these famous glasses will cost more. 
Just mail the coupon now, with remittance, before 
this big bargain offer is withdrawn. 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

_ The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
felescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, 
etc. Most complete line in this country. All our 
goods are BRAND NEW. No “salvaged” war 


glasses or “‘seconds.” 





Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO. Pert. 378 
¢ Elmira, N. Y. 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 378, Elmira N. Y. 

You may send me the French 10-Power Stereo- 
Prism Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance 
of $27.00, but you are to return it promptly if I 
to return the glass for any reason. 

] Check this square if you wish us to send our 
atalog only. 
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Rattlesnakes 


roads upon cultivated lands. Weld County’s 
agricultural output in 1923 was valued at 
$15,898,008, about 8 per cent of the state’s 
total crop value; so prairie-dog eradication is 
important, and when the dogs are gone agri- 
cultural production will increase measurably. 

Under a state law, pest districts for eradi- 
cation of prairie dogs or other destructive 
animals and insects may be organized on pe- 
tition of a certain percentage of landowners. 
In such districts the eradication work is di- 
rected by the state entomologist, who usually 
furnishes an experienced man, whose salary 
is paid by the county. This man hires helpers 
or works with volunteer crews of farmers in 
spreading the poisoned Thirty-six 
Weld County townships are organized into 
He 


sometimes 


oats. 


one pest district, with Lane in charge. 
with three or 
men. 


crews of 
The crews travel on horseback. 


works 
more 
Poisoned grain is scattered about the bur- 
rows. eat it eagerly and go 
into their burrows and die of the sugared 
strychnine which coats the grains, 90 per 
cent of them dying under ground. 

No one will ever venture an estimate of 


The “dogs” 


Weld County’s prairie-dog population for the 
year 1920; but now, after three seasons of 
active poisoning, there are only a few scat- 
tered habitations that still harbor prairie 
dogs. The summer of 1924 finished the 
job for that county, and then Lane went 


on to some other infested areas. Good men 


and Prairie Dogs—And A Man 


(Continued from page 495) 


in his unique line are scarce, and when a 
man has had charge of killing the dogs on 
836,640 acres he has accomplished something 
worth while for agriculture. Up to the end 
of 1923 he had used 5,395 gallons of poisoned 
oats. The work is charged against the land 
and collected as taxes from the owners. 

If you are interested in intimate details of 
the family life of prairie dogs, rattlesnakes, 
and owls, Lane can give you an earful. He 
observes as he goes along. I asked him par- 
ticularly about snakes and owls, and got it 
straight, that the prairie owl and the prairie 
dog are fairly good neighbors, but that 
neither bird nor beast has any use for the 
venomous reptile that sometimes drives the 
dogs out of their burrows. These burrows 
are built after one general pattern, the open- 
ing or chimney, as it is called, going down 
to a depth of six to eight and sometimes 
even twelve feet. There the direction 
changes to an angle with an upward turn, 
reaching the surface at what is called the 
dump. After the burrow is finished, the 
dump is closed and the prairie-dog colony 
is safely ensconced somewhere within the 
tunnel. Lane has measured these tunnels and 
found some that were over 50 feet in length. 

Now and then a prairie owl, with the tra- 
ditional wisdom of the species, seeks a nest 
in the burrow, going straight to the bottom 
of the chimney, where there is usually room 
enough to provide a buffet apartment for 


the owl’s nest and where the young may be 
hatched, safe from harm. This is a semi- 
arid country, so dampness is a remote possi- 
bility, as the opening of the burrow is pro- 
tected by a mound that sheds water. 

Things went fairly well for the prairie 
dog until the land was needed for farming. 
The rattler was only an indifferent enemy, 
who could be avoided because he never 
sought a quarrel; but when man got on the 
job, neither wit nor nimbleness could circum- 
vent him. A teaspoonful of oats which has 
been soaked in a solution containing strych- 
nine, saccharine, flour, baking soda, salt, and 
petrolatum oil is found in scattered grains 
about the mouth of a burrow some fine 
morning in spring. This breakfast or lunch- 
eon, whichever it may be, is eagerly eaten 
and always with fatal results. The poison 
squad makes a second trip two or three 
weeks later, and “few are left to tell the 
tale.” These few are dispatched in a final 
clean-up, and thus an area is freed. It can 
be kept free by extending the boundaries of 
the pest district to prevent reinfestation. So 
the fight is being waged in many a western 
county for extinction of the prairie dog, 
whose hide has no commercial value and who 
has no valid excuse for existence. There is 
a note of regret in bidding farewell to the 
cheerful prairie dog, but comfort in the 
thought that his disappearance means also 
the annihilation of the venomous rattler. 
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American Forests and For- 
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Annual Members. 
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Nominated by- 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 


1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


(1 Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine--.-..---.----------------- $4.00 
C) Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine_.--..---.---------------- 10.00 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN, aged 20, with one year’s college 
education, would like work in a forest nursery. 
Can furnish references as to character and 
ability. Will go anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. Address Box 21, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(6-7-8) 





POSITION WANTED—By an American, as su- 
perintendent, assistant superintendent, caretaker, 
or warden on large country estate, game pre- 
serve, forest preserve, or wild-life sanctuary. 
Thirty years’ experience in the woods and on ag- 
ricultural projects. Have a good working knowl- 
edge of reforesting, thinning, clearing, land de- 
velopment, and of the practical end of work con- 
nected with the conservation of American wild 
life and game fish. Very successful in propa- 
gating and rearing quails. Location in South 
preferred, but will go anywhere. Good refer- 
ences. Address Box 23, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(7-8-9) 





PRACTICAL TREE SURGEON wants yearly con- 
tract on private estate. Ten years’ experience, 
cavity, pruning, bracing, spraying, transplanting, 
fertilizing, reforesting. Am a licensed chief of- 
ficer ocean steamships and hold motor-boat op- 
erator’s license in case such services could be 
utilized. Address Box 22, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(7-8-9) 





TEACHING POSITION in Forestry wanted by 
young man 28 years old. Degrees in forestry 
from two of largest schools in country. Five 
years’ practical experience with government and 
private concerns in both east and west. Also re- 
search experience and best of references. Address 
Box 24, Care of AMERICAN FoRESTS AND ForEsT 
Lire, Washington, D. C. 


OUTDOOR CONFERENCE ISSUES 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


The National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation issued last month an attractive 
booklet describing its organization and pro- 
Illustrated attractive photo- 
graphs and complete in its description of 


the work of the Conference, the book will 


gram. with 


meet a large demand for information in re- 
spect to this new and important organiza- 
tion. On the cover of the bcoklet the fol- 
lowing quotation from President Coolidge, 
at the first meeting of the Conference, is 
printed as reflecting the broad purpose of 
the organization: 

“The prime objective for which I feel we 
should strive is to endeavor to make avail- 
able for the average American outdoor rec- 
reation, with all that it implies, and to pre- 
serve our facilities for outdoor recreation 
for our children and our children’s children.” 

The book contains a ccmplete list of of- 
ficers of the Conference, members of its 
General Council, and its different commit- 
tees, as well as a statement and explanation 
of the thirty projects which it has already 
undertaken or has under consideration. No- 
table among these is the McNary-Wocdruft 
Bill, sponsored by The American Forestry 
Association, which calls for a ten-year pro- 
gram of forest purchases under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, and the forest-fire 
tional campaign which has been initiated by 


educa- 


The American Forestry Association.. The 
latter project has been formally endorsed 
by the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, together with four other proj- 
ects calling for exhaustive studies of the 
recreational rural workers and 
problems relating to the pollution of our 
waterways. 


needs of 
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“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


MOB EIR 


Cruising—Financing—Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 
New York 
Montreal Seattle 
Drummond Bldg. Henry Bldg. 


Chicago 
Illinois Merchants Trust Bldg. 

















KEATE-SMITH TIMBER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Timber Lands - - Timber Estimating 
Topographical Work and Logging Advice 
Wm. L. Keate Eustace Smith 
1026-1028 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. § Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 








FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TimBer LANps 


Offices 
BINGHAM, MAINE 


120 EXCHANGE STREET 
PorTLAND, MAINE 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 











If you do not find what you want 
advertised in 


American Forests and Forest Life 
Write to 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry 
Association 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 



















A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 





Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 

















For further information and 
catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE 


SCHOOLofFORESTRY 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 





AMERICAN FORESTS 

















HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 














Every number of AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth read- 
ing again and again. Bind your copies in 
our special two-tone, hand-colored, em- 
bossed covers and they will be preserved 
to give you a lifetime of enjoyment. 

Twelve copies (a complete volume) can 
be bound in one cover. A newly patented 
device makes it easy for you to insert in- 
dividual copies. No gluing or sewing. A 
clean, easy operation that enables you to 
bind them permanently. 

Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid 
to any point in the United States. For 
Foreign or Canadian cities, add 25c. for 
postage on each binder. 

Mail Your Order to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. 
Washington, D. C 


N. W. 
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|The New York State 
College of Forestry 


| Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ee State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 


berry Lake (home of the Sophomore | 


Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a _ well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 


A four-year course in Pulp and Paper | 


Manufacture and a short course each 


spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and | 


Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 


Master of Forestry, Master of City | 


Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 



































OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 


in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 








University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erationg in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 








































school. 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


The largest logging opera- 


near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 





Corvallis, - - Oregon 
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FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
Of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 


School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
federal, state and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering,and Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Exceilent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 
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92,000 Forest Fires Last Soar 


Twenty-nine Million Acres Burned 


HELP SAVE OUR OUTDOORS 


By placing these striking fire warnings about your summer home, at 


















camp sites, in summer hotels, post offices, sporting goods stores, etc. 


Take a supply with you on your next auto trip 





An auto took them riding 
through a splendid wood, 


A luncheon set them eating 
around a fire good. 
They left it burning freely 
when went away; 
“CITY SIMPS BURN FOREST; 
the papers said next day. 
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Special Offer for August 


24 posters for $1.00, postpaid 
Six subjects, 11 inches x 14 inches, three colors 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE DANA PORTABLE 
FIRE PUMP 


What people who know say about the Dana “Pump: 


™ (REFERENCES USERS 

Mr. R. D. WITHERELL WALTHAM FIRE DEPT. 
District Forester, Waltham, Mass. 
Olean, New York: 

—‘‘very satisfactory. The 

DANA PUMP is a very good ——e et , 

one”’— F _ 4 4 ee TOWN OF RICHMOND 

eee. Fire Department, 

Mr. EARNEST W. BLUE Carolina, R. I. 

District Forester, 


Old Forge, New York: ' } * i 
a eee i | ' . ae N. Y. TELEPHONE CO. 


Syracuse, Utica, Albany, 
d P hkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. C. D. DARE SRS SMS ees 
District Forester, 
Selden, New York: 
—‘‘very satisfactory’—“‘a won- 


SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 
derful pump”’— 3 


LAND TEL. CO 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. H. C. FERRIS 


District Forester, } ; Be ys ; > ¥ be 
Cold Spring, New York: mer £3 , #) ’ SALLING HANSON LUM- 
. BER CO. 


—‘‘most satisfactory’ — 
Grayling, Mich. 


Mr. J. H. HOPKINS é om . q 
District Forester, . |, oon a 2 wa , 
Saranac Lake, New York: Me ae rs ! h” J. B. O’BANNON 
. * Maysville, Ky. 


—O..— 


Mr. G. HOWARD ' a — 
Asst. Supt. State Forests, si > sae ee ree 
Albany, New York: : % Sheet Harbour 

—“‘entirely satisfactory” — t . Nova Scotia Canada 


Mr. W. M. HENCHMAN 7 
New York State Conserva- Names of satisfied users—in 
tion Commission, : . 
Albany, New York: any State—supplied upon re- 
—‘“‘very satisfactory’’— Photo by Courtesy N. Y. State Conservation Commission quest 


A MOST REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 
A DANA PORTABLE FIRE PUMP, delivering a stream of water at the top of a 100-foot cliff, 


using the rear wheel of a Ford car for power. The DANA can operate from any source of power. 


Photograph taken at Mountain Pond, N. Y., cApril 7, 1925 


Price, $125.00, Complete, Ready for Use, and Delivered to Your Railway Station 


DANA COMPANY 


Singer Building, New York 


Boston Office: Chr. A. Volf, Jr., 
127 Federal Street Distributor 
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